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The Etonian. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 8y6. 
London, 1822. 
Nor one of our public schools has been 
so distinguished for the display of 
youthful talent as Eton, which has the 
merit of educating some of the bright- 
est ornaments of this and preceding 
ages. Eton too, unlike other schools, 
or even the Universities, has, at various 
times, offered a vehicle by which the 
students might make, their bow before 
the public. If we look to the last age 
we shall find that Eton gave us Charles 
James Fox, whose talents as a senator 
are so well known, and who, while 
there, commenced his career as a poet, 
The venerable Earl of Carlisle, the late 
Lord Beauchamp, Anthony Storer, 
and Sir James Macdonald, were also, 
at the same time, educated at Eton, 
which renders all around it classic 
round, dear to learning and the muses. 
he youthful productions of these dis- 
tinguished personages are to be found 
in the Mus@ Etonenses. 

If we come to a succeeding period in 
the annals of Eton, we shall find its 
sons distinguished themselves in a pe- 
riodical called the * Microcosm,’: pub- 
lished, in weekly numbers, from No- 
vember 1786 until July 1787, when it 
closed in consequence of the sudden 
death of Gregory Griffin, Esq., the 
editor, from whose last will and testa- 
ment we learn all the names of the au- 
thors of this very clever work. Those 
with the signature of A. were written 


by Mr. John Smith, afterwards of 


King’s College, Cambridge: those 
signed B. were by the Right Hon. 
George Canning, who contributed ten 
or twelve papers. Those signed C. 
were by Mr. Robert Simith: those 
marked D. by Mr. John Frere; those 
signed E. were by Mr. Joseph Mellish, 
Mr. B. Way, and Mr. Littlehales. 
The ‘ Etonian’ presents us witha new 
galaxy of javemile authors, embryo 
Statesmen and orators, who, we doubt 
not, will one day do still greater ho- 
hour to this distinguished seminary. 
The * Etonian’ was published in month- 








ly numbers, during the years 1820 and 
1821; andthese, atthe time, obtained 
such distinguished celebrity as to in- 
duce their republication in a collected 
form. The work consists of a series of 
tales, essays, moral and critical, and 
sketches of life and manners, with a 
sprinkling of poetry: these pieces are 
of course of somewhat varied merit, but 
they are all such as would do honour 
to authors of maturer age. There is 
indeed, a vigour, a freshness, and an 
originality about these youthful efforts 
that are often wanting in the productions 
of more practised writers, whose genius 
sometimes becomes blunted by exertion. 
The authors of the principal pieces in 
the Etonian are— Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, a most prolific genius; William 
Sidney Walker, now of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; John Moultrie, of the 
saine College; Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
of King’s College, Cambridge; the 
Hon. Francis Curzon, Edwund Beales, 
R. Durnford, Henry Neech, of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford; Thomas Pouys 
Outram, Walter Trower, John Petit 
Louis, William Henry Ord, Charles 
Fursdon, Hon. Williain Ashley, and 
Wilham Chrichton. Although we be- 
eve there will be few libraries long 
without the Etonian, yet, perhaps, 
some of our readers may thank us for a 
specimen, which ‘we give, premising 
that it is made rather with a view to 
advantageous brevity than to superior 
merit. The following clever article is 
one of the numerous productions of Mr. 
Praed :— 
‘POLITENESS AND POLITESSE. 
<« T cannot bear a French metropolis.” 
JOHNSON. 

‘We have headed our article with two 
words which are very often, and certainly” 
very improperly, confounded together. 
Nobody needs to be told that the one is 
from the English, the other from the 
French vocabulary; but there may, per- 
haps, be some who will be surprised to 
hear that the on® expresses an English, 
the other a French quality. 

‘Frown if you will, Monsjeur Duclos, 
we must maintain that the English are the 
only people who have a true idea of polite- 
vess. if 
excused for the feeling which prompts it; | 
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but we believe we are right, and we will 
try to make our readers believe so. 

‘The English are kind in their polite- 
ness;—the French are oficious in their 
politesse:—the politeness of the English is 
shown in actions ;—the politesse of the 
French evaporates in sound:—English po- 
liteness is always disinterested ;—French 
politesse is too often proinpted by selfish- 
ness. 

‘When we consider the various forms of 
these qualities, we appear to be discrimi- 
nating between the rival merits of two con- 
tending beauties, who reiga with equal 
dominion, and divide the admiration of an 
adoring world. ‘There are many who pre- 
fer the ingenious delicacy of politeness, 
and we congratulate them on their truly 
English feeling ;—there are, perhaps, 
more who are attracted by the coquettish 
vivacity of politesse, and we do not envy 
them their French taste. 

‘A variety of instances of both these 
traits must have occurred to every body, 
but as every body does not behold the 
shades of character through the exact me- 
dium of an editorial microscope, we will 
endeavour to bring out more distinctly 
those examples which seem to us to bear 
immediately on the subject. 

‘When you dine with old Tom Hardy, 
he gives you little more than a joint of 
meat, a bottle of excellent port, and a 
hearty welcome ;—when Lord Urban ‘‘re- 
quests the honour” of your company, you 
are greeted with every delicacy the season 
can afford; you are pampered with every 
wine, ‘from humble port to imperial to- 
kay,” and you are put to the blush by 
every form of adulation that a wish to be 
civil can devise. Yet we had rather dine 
once with Tom Hardy than a hundred 
times with Lord Urban* ; for the mutton 
of the one is cooked by politeness, and the 
turtle of the other is dressed by politesse. 

‘ About a month ago, as we were shoot- 
ing in the north of England with the son 
of a celebrated Tory baronet, we were ea- 
countered by Mr. Ayscott, a landed pro- 
prietor, notorious for his Whig principles. 
We were somewhat surprised to see the 
latter divest himself of all prejudices in a 
moment; he came up to our companion 

‘* “f— enter my protest against this doc. 
trine. —W. Rowley. 

‘“So do I—in respect to the wine.”—P. 
O’Connor. 

‘<€ So do I—-for Losd Urban is a Whig.”— 
F. Wentworth. 

‘So do [—for his lordship never contra- 








we are wrong, our error may be | dicts one.”"—J. Lovell. 


‘So do I=” Michael Oakley.” 
1V. —33 
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with the greatest appearance of cordiality, 
shook hin by the hand, reminded him 
that politics ought not to interfere among 
friends, knew he was fond of dancing, and 
heped to see him frequently at Ayscott. 
Now this really looked like politeness; for 
politeness is that feeling which prompts us 
to make others happy and pleased with 
themselves, and which, for this purpose, 
puts off all dislike, all party-spirit, all af- 
fectation of superiority. But when we 
were informed, the next day, that Mr. 


Ayscott had seven marriageable daughters, | ters. 


we decided that his behaviour was not 
politeness but politesse. 

‘We remember, shortly after Mrs. C. 
Nugent eloped with an officer in the Dra- 
goons, we were riding in Hyde Park with 
poor Charles, who endeavoured to bear 
his loss unconcernedly, and betrayed not, 
except to a close observer, the canker that 
preyed upon his heait. We were met in 
the Park by Sir Harry Soulis, an intimate 
acquaintance of our friend. He was riding 
at a bri-k pace, but the moment he observ- 
edus he pulled up, and his tlexible fea- 
tures immediately as umed the appearance 
of unfeigned sympathy. He caine up to 
us and began, ‘*Ah! Charles! how are 
you? how is this unfortunate business to 
end! [ feel for you, Charles! upon my 
soul I feel for vou! You know you may 
command me in any thing ;”—and he rode 
on with the same air of nonchalanc: that 
hehad firstworn. Immediately afterwards 
we met Colonel Stanhope, who also halted, 
and entered into conversation. He in- 
quired after our friend’s health, addressed 
a few indifferent remarks to us on the wea- 
ther, bowed, and passed on. Wearesure 
Nugent felt as we should have felt under 
such circumstances ;—Soulis had wounded 
his feelings—Stanhope had spared them. 
The officiousness of the former was politesse 
—the silence of the latter was politeness. 

‘ But their distinct shades were never so 
fully impressed upon our minds as upon a 
Visit which we lately paid to two gentle- 
men, during a short tour. ‘The first speci- 
nen of their dissimilarity is to be found in 
the letters by which we were invited to 
partake of their hospitality: they are as 
follows: — 


*“*As Mr. P. Courtenay will, in the course of 


his tour, be within a few miles of Melville 
Lodge, Mr. Melville hopes that he will not turn 
southward, without allowing him, for one day at 
least, the gratification of his company. 

‘« Melville Lodge, August, 1820.” 

“« Dear Peregrine,—You’ll pass within eye- 
shot of my windows on your way to East 
Bourne. Lam sure you'll stop a moment to 
ask your old friend how he does, and we will 
try to detain you for the night. 

* * Your's, as siucerely as ever, 
*“MARMADUKE WARREN.* 

‘«P.S. The girls would send love if I'd 
let ‘em. | 

‘ “ Hastings, August, 1820.”” 

‘Our first visit was paid at Melville 
Hall. We have known Mr. Melville long, 
and we Know him to be one who is gene- 


* N. B. No relation to our worthy and re 
spectable London publisher.—P. C. 
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rally actuated by good motives ; and when 
he 1s swayed by interested ones is himself 
unconscious of the fact. On the whole, 
his character is such, that when he is ab- 
sent we feel the strongest inclination to 
like him; and when we are in his compa- 
ny we feel an equally strong inclination to 
say, “Mr. Melville, you are a fool.’?’ We 
arrived at the hall in good time to prepare 
for dinner, with its usual accompaniments 
of bows from our host, compliments from 
our hostess, and smiles from their daugh- 
A small party was invited to meet 
us, which somewhat diminished the fre- 
quency of the compliments we were doom- 
ed to undergo, while it rendered those 
which were actually forced upon us infi- 
nitely more distressing. We pass over 
the civilities we received at dinner, the 
care taken to force upon us the choicest 
morsels of fish, flesh, and fowl, the atten- 
tion with which Mr. Melville assured us 
that we were drinking bis very best cham. 
pagne. We hasten to take notice of the 
far more perplexing instances of politesse 
which rendered miserable the evening. 
When tea and coffee had been disposed of, 
the Misses Melville set down to the pia- 
no; and, as we are passionately fond of 
music, and the ladies excel in it, we 
should have been perfectly happy if we 
had been allowed to enjoy that happiness 
unmolested. ** Diis a/iter visum est.’?-— 
Our sisters were known to be tolerable 
singers; @ fortiori, we must be downright 
nightingales ourselves. Upon the word of 
an editor, we never committed any further 
outrage upon harmony than what takes 
place when we join in the chorus of our 
witty associate, Mr. Golightly, or our well- 
meaning friend Mr. O’Connor, and we 
were now required to assist the Misses 
Melville in ** La mia Dorabella.” Horri- 
ble idea! Peregrine Courtenay warbling 
Italian! His Majesty of Clubs sinking into 
an Opera-singer !—Politesse was sure he 
could sing—Politesse knew he had a sweet 
voice—Politesse knew we only refused 
from modesty ;—Politesse was disappoint- 
ed, however, for we were immoveably de- 
termined not to be made a fool. Never- 
theless, we felt somewhat uncomfortable 
at being the subject of general observa- 
tion; and this feeling was nat diminished 
by what followed. Politesse,—in the 
shape of Mrs. Melville,—whispered it 
about that the fat silent young gentleman 
in the black coat was a great writer, who 
had publishec an extraordinary quantity 
of learning, and was likely to publish an 
extraordinary quantity more. ‘This was 
all intended to flatter our vanity, and the 
consequence was that we were bored 
throughout the remainder of the evening 
by hearing whispers around us. ‘Is that 
the gentleman Mrs. Melville was speaking 
of ?”? [| guessed who he was by the fa- 
mily likeness ! ‘¢1 knew he was an author 
directly!” “* How odd that he should be 
so reserved!’ At the suggestion of poli- 
tesse, Mrs. Melville next discovered that 
we were precisely a vear older than Kitty, 


land Mr. Melville hinted in a loyd whis- 
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per that the girl would have ten thousané 
pounds. Finally, politesse prepared for 
us the great state bedroom ; and, when we 
retired, insisted upon it that we had spent 
a most miserable evening. Alas! polite. 
ness had mae? the grace to contradict 
politesse upon this point. 

‘How different was the reception we 
received the foilowing dav! Our old 
friend, Mr. Warren, rose from his arin- 
chair as we entered, with a look that set 
formality at defiance. Mrs. Warren put 
by her work to observe how much we were 
grown; and theirtwo daughters greeted 
with a smile, beautiful because it was un- 
affected, the scarce-remembered playmate 
of their childhood. ‘The flowers which 
Elizabeth was painting, the landscape 
which Susan was designing, were not has- 
tily concealed at the approach of their 
guest; nor was our oldacquaintance Shock, 
who was our favourite puppy ten years, 
driven tn his old age from the parlour-rug 
at the appearance of an idler dog than 
himself. ‘Lhe few friends who met us at 
dinner were not prepared to annoy us by 
accounts of our abilities and attainments. 
‘The conversation was general and enter- 
taining ; and, on reconsideration, we per- 
ceived that Mr. Warren took pains to 
draw out what talent we possessed, al- 
though we could not at the same time 
perceive that such was the object of his at- 
tention. In the evening Elizabeth enter- 
tained us with Handel and Mozart, and 
Susan sung some simple airs, in a voice, 
perhaps, the more engaging because it was 
uncultivated. We were allowed to enjoy 
the ‘‘ melody of sweet sounds” unmolested 
and unobserved. Vhe quadrille which 
followed was not danced with the less spi- 
rit because the Brussels carpet supplied 
the place of a chalked floor, and a single 
piano-forte was substituted for the forma- 
lity of aband. We were happy—because 
we were permitted to enjoy our happiness 
in our own way: we were amused—be- 
cause we did not perceive the efforts which 
were made for our amusement. ‘* This,” 
we exclaimed,—as we buttoned our coat 
and proceeded on our journey the next 
morning,—“‘ this is real politeness.” 

‘In spite of the endeavours of those who 
would dress our native manners in a Pari 
sian costume, politesse will never be the 
motive by which England as a nation will 
be characterized. As long as France shall 
be the mother of light heads, and Britain 
of warm hearts, the Frenchman will show 
his politesse by the profundity of his bow, 
and the Englishman will prove his pozite- 
ness by the cordiality of his welcome. 
Who is not content that it should be so?’ 


There is in this essay a knowledge of 


the world and of society, which could 
scarcely be expected from a youth at 
school, even though that school is Eton. 
But we must let another of our youbg 
authors have a corner in our sheet. 

The next article, and the only one 
we shall now quote, is by Mr. Outram, 
and is— 
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<ON COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD EPITAPHS. 
“ Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlet- 
ter'd muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.” 
YRAY'Ss ELEGY. 


‘It isan incident worthy of remark, that 
the love of fame which so powerfully ac- 
tuates our hearts, and predominates in our 
words and actions during life, does not 
even desert us, when the prospect of disso- 
lution is so immediate before our eyes, 
that we cannot deny that all our labours 
for the acquisition of worldly glory are at 
anend. Human nature is still desirous of 
attracting the attention and admiration of 
survivors, although she is conscious of her 
own impotency in witnessing it. We 
may, indeed, have heard many exclaiming 
against expense and ostentation in the 
pecformance of their obsequies; but we 
shall rarely meet with the man who would 
willingly dispense with a plain stone to 
mark the resting-place of his ashes, ora 
short inscription to attest his existence. 
Few—very few, can brook the idea ofa 
stranger treading upon the sod beneath 
which they repose, unless it is in their 
power to inform him of their names and 
their ages ;—unless they can remind him 
that they were once, as he is, living ;— 
that they have passed the barrier which he 
must pass—mortality. The origin of this 
weakness, — this desire of posthumous 
faine, must be traced to the same principle 
which actuates us, and excites all our bo- 
dily and mental powers during life—which 
impels one to grasp the pike, and another 
the pen—which urges some to shine in di- 
vinity, and others in driving—some to 
study slang, and others to study sonneteer- 
ing: the very same which invites the 
Etonian to inscribe his name on the oaken 
pannels of our venerable school-room, and 
persuades the churchwarden to adorn the 
newly-painted Commandments with his 
own important initials, But Lam rambling 
ina most strange manner from my subject ; 
—I will, therefore (missis ambagious), 
return to my original topic. ” 

‘The boast of heraldry and the pomp of 
phraseology, which so repeatedly and dis- 
Unguishingly obtrude themselves upon my 
view, In many of the sepulchral monu- 
ments of cities, are, in my opinion, calcu- 
lated to inspire no feeling, save that of de- 
rision and contempt. But the uncouth, 
though not always unpleasing, epitaphs 
which we generally meet with in country 
church-yards, are by no means undeserv- 
Ing of our attention. They have a pecu- 
larity of expression, which is strikingly 
Opposite to the polished and elaborately 
elegant phrases, which designate the tombs 





| tish poets. 





ot courtiers and citizens; and, although | 
Wwe cannot always, upon perusing their. 


swkward rhymes and measures, repress our | ites Sacha ae ts teen aie es ee 
ir Si ici y : | who Delong not to the legi : S é 
aughter, their Simplicity often merits and 'b 6! S, th 


often obtains the tribute of a sigh. 


uring my rambles, by compiling (more 
Peregrine) a sort of scrap-book, in which 


[ have inserted most of the epitaphs re” 
markable for their uncouth phraseology 
or elegant simplicity, I will make a few 
extracts from it of both species. Take 
the following, reader :— 

“ He died of a quinsey, 

And was buried at Binsey.” 

‘This [ selected from a village church- 
yard in Nottingham, during my last Easter 
vacation, and added it to my collection, as 
an admirable instance of the observance of 
that Horacian canon, ‘* Jn medias res.’’ 
Analyse it, reader. How could the au- 
thor have better shown his talent for bre- 
vity ? A more poetical composer of epi- 
taphs, if he had been desired to work up 
a tribute of respect to the manes of poor 
John Doley, the above-mentioned victim 
of a quinsey, would have been seized 
with a fit of inspiration—would have 
flown off in a tangent, and, at length, 
started a rhapsody, four times as pa- 
thetic, six times as flowery, and ten 
times as long as the following distich, 


He would have mentioned ‘ Elysian 
fields,’ *‘ applauding seraphs,” ‘* morbid 


destruction,” ‘* fatal messengers,” ‘* se- 
pulchral bands,’ and heaven knows what 
beside! But he would never, when at the 
end of his flight, inform us what a reader 
would most probably wish to know—the 
cause of poor John’s fate, and the spot of 
his interment. Rhyme could never have 
handled the subject in such a manner ;— 
reason goes straight to work, and developes 
the whole catastrophe. And I question 
whether the shade of John Doley receives 
not full as much consolation from this 
plain unsophisticated epitaph, as if his 
death were recounted at greater length, 
together with all the aid of flowery diction 
and poetic hyperbole, I will select an- 
other :— 

*«* Gentle reader, who standest by, my grave to 

view, 

I was on earth, much the same as you : 
And as [ am, so you must be; 
Therefore, I say, prepare to follow me,”’’ 

‘We shall have some difficulty in re- 
solving such a metre as this, as, I believe, 
we cannot meet with it in any of the Bri- 
‘There are, you see, in tire first 
line, twelve feet ;—in the second, nine ;— 


(in the third, eight; in the last, ten. A 


inost unwarrantable licence of version! 
Let me see—I believe | can do it by the 
antispastus.* Yes—the first line comes 
right. Now for the second! is it dacti- 
lic? Is it tetrameter catalectic ? Is it 
by Jove | must give it up, and console 
myself with the most infallible resource of 
all,—poetic licence. Butobserve, reader, 
how civilly, and yet how forcibly he ad- 
monishes you of your end. Mark how he 





informs you that he has lived, as you do; | ; 
| how many beauties would they not disce- 


| ver in them—how many dissertations would 
‘they not enter into respecting them ? 


that he has died, as you will. In these 
‘* T must here infurm such of my fair readers 


the antispastus is a figurc containing sixty-one 


: . . | forms—that it is eminently useful in solving 
laving sometimes amused myself, | - 


all difficulties in metre, and that it enables us 
to scan prose itself. I would, however, b y no 


| means recommend it in English poetry.’ 
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four lines a string of moral precepts is 
contained, which many elegiac writers 
would have dilated into a long, uninte- 
resting, unintelligible composition, and 
dignified with the name of an epitaph. 
Mark, also, the force of the words, “ [ 
say.’ ‘They speak volumes—they banish 
every shade of doubt from our minds. 
Scepticism itself would do well to listen to 
them. ‘Take another extract :— 

‘“ Here I, the son of John and Mary Brown, 
(Who liv’d until death’s scythe did cut I down), 
Dolie. But when the trumpet last shall sound, 
Then shall I rise above the ground.”’ 

‘ Here, again, appears that amiable bre- 
vity which designates a country church. 
yard epitaph. It is evident that the au- 
thor of it was not a little proud of his fa- 
mily, and was determined that the passing 
traveller should know who he was. We 
can plainly perceive that he was, in some 
measure, infected with that most exube- 
rant species of insanity, genealogical pride. 
Nor can we blame him. He tells us at 
once his origin: —he spares us those efforts 
of patience and labour which.we so often 
must exert, if we take upon ourselves to 
peruse the inscriptions beneath which the 
bones of many a more illustrious person- 
age repose. How often do we, after hav- 
ing laboured to no purpose 1 discovering 
the various ancestors and various inter- 
marriages which such an inscription re- 
cords, give up our task in disgust! But 
the son of John and Mary Brown obtains 
a patient reading from all. Despise not 
his example, ye epitaph-writers, Let us, 
after a few more specimens of the quaint, 
proceed to the other branch of our subject : 


‘“ Here lies a much-lev'd son, for whom we 
cried ; 

He only griev’d his parents when he died.”’ 

“ To the memory ofa faithful wife, a friend 
sincere 5 

Who died at Kew, and with her child lies 
sleeping here.” ’ 


‘« My parents dear, shed not the tear, 
Although I am dead and buried ; 

Give up your sorrows and your fear, 
To happier shores [ "m ferried.” ’ 





‘<6 Death smote me hard; but, though in earth 
1 lie, 
Some day he will be conquered, just as I." 





‘“ To the memory of father, mother, and lL, 
Who ail of us died in one year ; 

Father lies at Salisbury— 
And mother and I lies here.””’ 


 —_—_-__ 


‘6 Her temper mild, her manners such ; 

Her language good, but not too much. 

‘ Whata variety of sentiment and expres- 
sion is breathed in these lines! could 


Longinus, Scaliger, or Toup, live again, 


their inequality of measure, their freedom 
of system, their multitudinous combina- 
tion of ideas, are equally entitled to the 
disquisitions and labours of the most emt- 


} nent commentators. 
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‘The moreelegant epitaphs which I have 
met with, and which [| truly admire for 
their sweetness and si: nplicity, | will pre- 
sent to my readers without further obser 
vation. What comment is needed 
such as the following ?— 


for 


**© ON Two INFANTS. 
«<The storm that sweeps the wintry sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
The summer ev’ning’s latest sigh 
Tiat shuts the rose.” 


¢ Just to her lips the cup of life she prest 5 
Found the taste bitter, and refus’d the rest: 
She felt averse to life’s returning day, 


And S< iftly sigh’ d her lit tle soul aw: iV. 





«« Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 
Deatii came with friendly care ; 

The op ning bud to Heav’n convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there.” 


<<“ How sweet. thing is Death, to all who know 

Tiat all on earth is vanity and woe : 

Who, taught by sickness, long have ctas'd to 
dread 

The stroke that bears them to this peaceful bed ? 

Few are our days: yet, while thos 

Our joy must yield to grief; our ease to pain : 

Then tell me, weary pilgrim, which is best, 

The toilsome journey or the trav’ller’s rest! 


‘{ will conclude these extracts with a 
few beautiful lines which | picked up at an 
obscure village in the north of England. 
They are ins cribed by a husband to the 
memory of a beloveu wife :— 


oe) sremain, 


*« A tender plant, borne from the fost’ring gales 
That breathe on Avon’s margin, droop ‘d and 
died. 


Yet time shall be, sweet plant, a gale divine— 

Shall thee restore. And thou, in health and 
youth, 

By the pure streams of peace shall ever live, 

And flourish in the Paradise of God !” 

‘ My latest wish will be, that whenever 
Iam no more of this world, my remains 
may be deposited in a country church- 
yard, and that my eulogy m: y be entrust- 
ed to a village poet. I care not whether 
my epi itaph- be short or long; whe- 
ther it be elegant or quaint, so that it be 
divested of those pompous ornaments of 
language, those gross eifusions of adula- 
tion, which too often disgrace the marble 
upon which they are engraved. Who 
can forget that our worldiy glory must 
end with our life ;—that the scu Iptor’ s art 
and the panegyrist’s abtities are alike nn- 
able to preserve our ashes from annih, ‘la. 
tion, or our fame from oblivion? J. H.’ 


After these SHeECIMELS weare sure we 


need not say another word in praise of 


the Etomian; indeed, in this 1 


stunce, 


(a very rare one with us’ we are ouly 
fol'owing puble opinion, not anti- 


cipating it, when we say that it is one 


of ghe most sprigit'y productious of 


the season, and worthy to nestle on the 
same shelf with Bracebridge Hall and 


the Sketch Dook of Geofre y $ ray on— 


a station we have a: ppointed it in 
ubrary. 


our 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 
(Concluded from p.- 497.) 
HaAvinG, in our last, given the sub- 
teport of the Committee 
of the Hlouse of Commons on this in- 
teresting subject, we proceed to notice 
some of the principal points of the evi- 
dence on which that Report has been 

founded. 

George Henry Freeling, Esq. 
evidence as to the greater regularity 
and despatch of the steam vessels on 
the Holyhead station, over the orch- 
nary packets. The intercourse had 
bien much facilitated, and almost re- 
duced to a certainty. In the year pre- 
ceding the introduction of the steam 
a hundred mails exactly arriv- 
ed in London after they were due, and 
in the nme months, (including the 
winter) that the steam vessels had been 
rung, there were twenty-two only 
This gentleman also gave ‘evidence as 
to the sec urity of the tiolyhead steam 
packets, in case of the boiler bursting, 
which would not aifect the crew, 


stunce of the 


vessels, 


Captain William Rogers, who had 
long comuranded one of the Holyhead 
packets, stated that the steam boats 
would crossthe Chanuel when a sailing 
vessel would not; that he had taken 
the mails a steam boat when the 
common packets were obliged to re- 
turn; that a steam vessel would make 
the passage in half the time. The 
motion of the steam vessel ismuch less: 
and such is the security, that she 
‘would ride out any gale in the Chau- 
nel as easy as a g love, > "Tins ventle- 
man, whose evidence was most decisive 
as i. the merits of steam vessels, 
vested soine hints for th 
provement, 

Mr. James 


house of 


sug 
ely general Wue- 


Brown, belonging to the 
Boulton and Watt, 


aChINETy, and he attributed the few 
accidents that have occurred to the 
vence of the engineer, 
of EJiuhwurs h steain 
hundred soins, had 
to Ler:th, uot 
and fifty miles, ino filty-erght hours. 
On the subject of boilers, said, 
while condensing engines were used, he 
did not think it 
dent could arise trom the 
boiler; apd even 
valve get choked, t 


negli 
four 
from London 


vessel, of 
vone 
stance of four 
he 
possible tilaut un accie 
bursting of a 

should 
hesteam would come 


tie safety 


off at the pipes; the boilers are calcu- | 


lated to sustain fifty times the 
required of them. “A any 
boiler, by leneth of u should become 


thin and way, it wena merely 


pressu re 


vive 


Fave | 











Was EX= | 
amined as to the wear and tear of the | 


The City | 
‘to the size of the vessels; of making 
| the vessels and 
huudred | 


part of the, 
so as to lessen the labour of the men, 


Eee 


rend it, if of malleable iron, and not do 
any injury. 

Captain John Percy, whto commands 
the Hero steam packet, from London 
to Margate, deposed to the superiority 
of the stearm vessels. 

Mr. Joshua Field, of the house of 
Messrs. Maudslay, was examined as to 
the construction of steam = engines, 
which he recommended should be made 
stronger than at present. 

Mr. Timothy Bramah, engineer, was 
also in favour of steam engines being 
made of sufficient stre ‘neth to provide 
for its being stopped by any accidental 
resistance, which should re quire its ul- 
timate power. He was of opinion that 
ad vreat improvement night be made in 
the boilers of boat engines, by dimi- 
nishing the cubical contents of the 
boiler without lessening the superficial 
surface, exposed to the action of the 
fire, as the quantity of steam evaporat- 
ed in a given tine depends upon the 


surface exposed, and not upon the 
quantity of water contained in the 
boiler. 


Mr. Edward Lees gave evidence as to 
the speed and punctui lity with which 
the mails were conduc ‘ted by the steam 
vessels, aud the economy in point of 

x pense. 

Sir Bryan Donkin, a professional 
engineer, cousidered steam) pavigation 
in its infancy; the ac ‘cidents that had 
occurred he sdictiniaied to the use of 
cast iron; he was of opinion that an 
inprovement might be made in their 
paddles, by means of so constructing 
them, that. they might be taken off the 
wheels, so as to give the vessel the ad- 

vantage of the s sails, } in case the engine 
vets out of order. This gen itleman, 
whose evidence is at great length, i is of 
opinion that much may be done to- 
wards the improvement of the vessels, 
by attending to past experience. He 
Suys ! - © From repeated failures, we 
have seen the necessity of a bette radape 
tation of the power of the steam engine 
engibes of a greater 
strenyth 3 of a more suitable selection 
of materials; of the inutility of using 


'smmall vessels for such a purpose; of 
the necessity of most carefully ouard- 


Ing agalust fire, by providing ~@ safe 


I rece ptacle for th e coals, and in the con- 
‘| struction of the fire places and bottlers; 
of lessemug the quantity of water in 


the boiler; of preventing thie deposi- 


tion of the salt; of increasing the size 


of the fire places and flues of the boilers, 


and secure an ample supply of steam ; 
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for, although many vessels have been 
built possessing some of these requi- 
sites, yet very few, if any, can yet, 
perhaps, be said to possess the whole.’ 
Mr. Marc J. Brunel was of oprnion 
that the steam engines, though some- 
what too complicated, were extremely 
well executed. The defects of the ma- 
chinery do not arise so much from the 
mechanical arrangement of the steam 
engines, as the want of certain combi- 
nations that may enable the engine to 
adapt and accomm date itself sponta- 
neously to all the exigences 


liar service. 

Mr. William Evans, who built the 
Meteor and Severn steam packets, 
the Holyhead station, was of opinion 
that he could construct a steain packet 
that wonld have more speed than 
either of these packets by a mile and a 
half or two miles an hour. His plan 
isto place the engines in the centre, 
with a body of less resistance than in 
the present steam packets; two en- 
vines to be used, one standing before 
the other, working at right angles. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. was examin- 
ed as to the action of the salt water on 
the boilers, which, in the engines at 
Portsmouth, was such as to render it 
necessary that the adhesive substance, 
in the shape of salt, at the bottom, 
should be removed every ten days, 


Mr. Michael Faraday, of the Royal 
Institution, was asked if he had ever 
known an instance of a spontaneous 
ignition of coals in a steam vessel: he 
replied :— 

‘No, [have not. [may 
coals, which, in common 
would have no tendency to heat and in- 
flame ppg en oa fy would have a ten- 
dency at a higher 
would be very easy, In the coal-boxes on 
board of vessels, io ascel tall 1 the general 
temperature of the mass of coals, by hav- 
Ing an iron tube across the coul-box, into 
which a thermometer could be introduc- 
ed, when, if any increase was observed, 
it would be evident that there was a ten- 
dency to heat and inflame.’ 

This geutleman was principally ex- 
amined as to the action of sea water on 
boilers. After answering the several 
questions put to him, he sent a letter, 


containing more con: staal opinions, of 


which the following is an extract :— 


* Royal Institution, May 7th, 1522. 

‘The following rem rks are intended 
to accompany the evidence I have been 
Called upon to give before the Committee 
on Holyhead Roads. The nature of an 
€xamination will not alw ays admit of the 
information required being put into the 
hest form; and, refined 


} 
some ralicl 





and to all 
the perturbations incident to its pecu- 


on | 








i them, 
i that may be given to them ; 


| corrosive < 


e i | < ° br } | . 
«het ature y DUC IC) iy such circumstances, I am not aware of 


from ex} 


~~ 


though, perhaps, the engineer 
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sources of probable injury have been 
stated, and other sources insisted on, 
which have not been generally noticed 
it will be of advantage to have ‘the whole 
placed in one connected view, 

‘With regaid to the composition of sea- 
water, the following numbers are very 
nearly correct, and accord with the best 
analysis. Its specific gravity varies a lit- 
tle in different parts of the ocean, from 
the vicinity of mouths of rivers, ice, eva- 
poration, and other causes, but may be 
estimated as a mean at 1027, pure water 


being 1000. When of a specific gravity 

of 1027.2, being such as [ used in my ex- 

periments, one cubit foot of it weighs 

{626.265 ounces avoirdupois; and con- 
tains— Ounces. 
Common salt .ccccccercccse 3/62 
Muriate of magnesia .. cecece 3,252 
Sulphate of mugnesia......6. 2,212 
Sulphate of lime... ...eeee 1,013 
32,27 

besides small quantities of some other 


salts, which, however, are in proportions 
too minute to be of any consequence, 
‘When any of these salts, in their pure 
and separate state, are dissolved in water, 
and left in contact with iron, or are boiled 
with wrought iron in a close vessel ana- 
logous to a steam-engine boiler, corrosion 
of the iron takes place, and an oxide of 
that metal is formed. ‘The etfect 
takes place at common i ratures, and 
is much increased by the tree 
air. In consequence of this power of Cor- 
rosion, which belongs also to the solutions 
when mixed, as they are in sea-water, all 
fron boilers in which sea-water is used will 
be subjected to a much more destructive 
process than when fresh water is used 1 


access Oj 


and if care Is 


iot given, then other serious causes of in- 


' 
remark, that J why arise, which greatly add to the bad | 
"tebe bs " | effects necessat “ily 
CIFCULDStLAan< C35, | sea- water. 


attendant on the use of 


‘With regard to the prevent ion of the 
ind Injurious eifects of sea-water 


any means that can be offered for the pur- 
pose which will embrace the whole; but, 
eriments made in the laboratory, 
appears to be more ma- 

ible of a remedy; and 
may not 
avatlable, or the ad- 


apart of the evil 
nageable, and cap: 


tind the means so 


vantages so important, as to make it worth | 


while applying this remedy in the large 
Way, yet it Is important t hat his attention 
should be directed to it, that a true est- 
inate may be formed of the circumstances 
connected with it. 

‘Of the salts contained in sea-water 
muriate of magnesia Is that which 
most powerfull y on the iron of the borler 
I boiled clean metallic iron in solutions of 
inuridte of soda or common salt, muitate 
of lime, muriate of magnesia, and sul- 

phate of magnesia, for about an hour; 
corrosion of the metal in all the solutions 
hal taken place, and oxide of iron had 


acts 





bea 
even | 
' formed, 


| ate if 


1] engineer to state from experience, 
notwithstanding any degree of care | 


, obser 


i would 1 


. the | 


lpeart-ash, to decony 
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been deposited ; but the portion depo- 
the muriate of magnesia was by 


sited in 
and further, wi en the so- 


far the greate-t: 
lution was filtered, it was found to hold a 
an effect 


portion of iron even in solution, 
which was not produced by any of the 
other salts. 

Hence it is evident that the muriate 
of magnesia is a much more injurious salt 
than any of the others existing in sea-wa- 
ter. At the same time, I am not able to 
say what portion of the whole injury arts- 
ing to a boiler by the use of sea-water in 
itis due to this sult. It will be seen, 
from the table of salts given, that its quan- 
tity is only about cne-eighth part of that 
of the common salt; so that, though i's 
powers are great, the vy will in part be re- 
strained by the smallness of its proportion. 
One thin g, however, is worthy attention ; 
namely, that the corrosive effect due to 
this salt may be prevented, whereas the 
others, as far as | know, are intractable 
in this respect. “The muriate of magnesia 
is a salt composed of muriatic acid and 
magnesia; and it owes much of its corro- 
sive power over the iron to the weakness 
of the affinity existing between its ele- 
ments. This, however, enables other bo- 


| dies to decompose it, producing substances 


that, comparatively, are inert on the iron, 
If, for instance, lime, or potash, or soda, 
dded to muriate of magnesia, a muri- 
ate of lime, or of potash, or of soda, is 
all of which are found, By expe- 
riment, to have Jess action on the metal 
than the magnesian salt, and megnesia ts 
deposited. Hence, as regards the muri- 
magnesia, the excess of corrosive 
power due to it above the other salts, may 
be de-troved; but it is for the practical 
either 
alrea ly in his possession or to be had by 
ation, whether it may be done ad- 
vantageously. ‘he points tor considera- 
tion, | presume, are, —What quantity of 


' the corrosive pow. cr, compared with the 


whole quantity vy duetothesea-water, would 
be destroyed? Would any injury arise 
from the dep: sition of the magnesia that 
more than counterbalance the ad- 
Can the corrective agent be 
introduced with facility into the water? 
Would any inconvenience or injury at 
present unknown or unforeseen, arise trom 
the use of it? 

| have ventured to put more stress on 


Vantage ? 


the effect of the muriate of magnesia when 


in solution, and on the means of correct- 
ing it, than it may pe rhaps seem to de- 
serve; but I thought it my duty, when 
called upon for information, to give all I 


| could , and I think the attention wiil not 


be misapplied that may be given to deter- 

mine the quantity of eifect due to tlits 

sait, and the possibility ot correcting it. 
‘The quantity of muriate of magnesia 


| ina cubic toot of sea-water being 3.28o0z., 
| the tol! lowing are tae equivalent quantities 
‘of the other substances concerned. It 


would require 1.640z. of dry quick lime, 
b.loz. ot dry 


or 2.7502, of pure potash, or 
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first substances 1|.140z, of inagnesia would 
be deposited, and with the third 2.430z. 
of carbonate of magnesia. 

‘ When copper is substituted for zron in 
the above experiments, the injurious ef- 
Jects are very much diminished; and it 
would probably be found, ultimately, 
that copper boilers were the most economi- 
cal, and certainly the least troublesome. 
It must, however, be constantly remem- 
bered, that all mixture of copper and 
iron, by which 1 mean the use of copper 
and iron in contact with each other, or, 
indeed, of any two different metals—as, 
of iron and brass, or even copper and 
brass,—shou/d be avoided as much as pos- 
sible in those parts to which the salt water 
has access. When two dissimilar metals 
are in contact with each other, and also 
with sea-water, a voltaic effect is produced, 
which occasions rapid corrosion of the 
most oxidable metal at the point of con- 
tact, as well as a lesser effect over its 
whole mass; and the action will be 
stronger from the circumstance of the tem- 
perature being high. Hence, inthe pumps 
or tubes connected with them, and with 
the boiler, and in every part where the 
salt-water passes, such combinations of 
disimilar metals should, as much as pos- 
sible, be avoided.’ 

Charles William, Esq. was princi- 


_ pally examined as to the puddles, and, 


in particular, the revolving paddles, 
His evideuce was strony as to the safety 
of sieam vessels’ in as heavy a sea as 
ever he saw inthe Channel. This gen- 
tleman gave to the committee the fol- 
lowing account of the advantages re- 
sulting from the use of the revolving 
paddles :— 

Virst, the violent action of the paddles 
of common wheels in striking the water 
in a rough sea, which shakes and strains 
both the vessel and the machinery, is en- 
tirely removed by the use of the revoly- 
ing paddies, as they enter and rise out of 
the water with a peculiarly soft and easy 
motion. 

‘Secondly, the revolving paddles cause 
the engines to work as smoothly and as 
efficiently in rough weather as in a calm. 
When a vessel with fixed paddle-wheels 
rolis, and the paddles become deeply and 
suddenly immersed in the water, the en- 
gines do not make one-half or one-fourth 
their required number of strokes per mi- 
nute; not unfrequently, they are then so 
overloaded as to stop altogether; the 
paddles thus become a source of great 
danger, and check the vessel’s way at the 
moment when their propelling power is 
most required. 

‘Thirdly,—When a vessel is carrying 
sail with a side wind, it often becomes 
necessary to take in the sails, and sacri- 
fice all the advantages-and speed de- 
rivable from the wind ; otherwise the lee- 
ward wheel (in consequence of the vessel 
laying over), would be so deeply im- 
iersed as to work to great disadvantage, 
and even to impede her way. ‘1 his very 
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serious inconvenience is entirely obviated 
by the revolving paddles, which work 
equally well when axle-deep in the water, 
as when the vessel is upright. 


‘Fourthly,—In bringing the head of 


the vessel about in a narrow tide-way, or 
when the sails are taken a-back by a sud- 
den shift of the wind, the revolving pad- 
dles afford the greatest assistance. In 
such cases, the paddles on one side of the 
vessel may instantaneously, by any ordi- 


° ° q 
nary seaman, and without stopping the 


engines, be placed edgeways to the action 
of the water; the entire power of the en- 
gines then acting on the other side, causes 
the head of the vessel then instantly to 
comeabout. This is effected without the 
smallest violence to either the vessel or 
the engines. 

‘ Fifthly,—As it is indifferent to the ac- 
tion of the revolving paddles how deeply 
they may be immersed in the water, ves- 
sels furnished with them are enabled to 
carry a heavier freight than if appointed 
with common wheels, as the latter cannot 
work to advantage if immersed more than 
twenty inches or two feet. 

‘ Sixthly,—In case of accident to any 
part of the engines or boilers, when at 
sea, the revolving paddles may be placed 
edgeways, and, by thus presenting no im- 
pediment to the vessel’s way, she is ena- 
bled to use her sails to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Should the wind be then on the 
beam, the paddles have the additional ad- 
vantage of acting as lee-boards. 

‘ Seventhly,—As the revolving paddles 
cause no loss of power in striking the wa- 
ter, as they enter or rise out of it, vessels 
appointed with thei go much faster than 
it furnished with common wheels. 

‘ Kighthly,—The revolving paddles do 
not require so large an external projection 
as common wheels do. Where the en- 
gines are above thirty-horse power, the 
projection for common wheels is so great 
as materially to atlect the ease and safety 
of the vessel in a rough sea. 

‘ Ninthly,—Vessels with revolving pad- 
dies are enabled to employ to advantage 
engines of a much greater power and with 
commensurate speed, than if fitted with 
cominon wheels. Vessels with common 
fixed paddle-wheels, like the Post-office 
packets at Holyhead, when running be- 
fore the wind ina gale and a heavy sea, 


' cannot employ the full power of their en- 


gines with safety, the wheels then running 
two or three times round without touching 
the water between the trough of the sea, 
and then being brought up all at once, 
are in great danger of causing some part 
to give way.’ 

Another advantage of the revolving 
paddles is, that it enables the vessel to 
cross the channel from Liverpool to 
Dublin in four or tive hours less than 
with the ordinary paddles. 

Mr. Alexander Galloway being ask- 
ed as to the best means of obtaiming 
considerable improvement in the pre- 
sent plan of constructing steam vessels 
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for sea navigation, recommended that » 
parliamentary reward should be offered 
sufficient to stimulate the most expe. 
rienced talent in the conntry. This 
ventleman was of opinion that, as to 
wheels and paddles, there was not much 
room for improvement; but he thought 
the engines defective in their great 
weight aod the room they occupy. 

The analysis we have given of this 
Report and the evidence, renders re- 
capitulation unnecessary ; we cannot, 
however, omit observing on the ac- 
knowledged security of steam vessels, 
and their great advantages over come 
mon sailing packets. Weare also glad 
to find, that, complete as they al- 
ready seem, considerable improvements 
inay yet be expected, which must ren- 
der them of the highest importance to 
an enterprising commercial country 
like England, 

There 1s an Appendix of documents 
added to this Report, and some engrav- 
ings illustrative of the subject. We 
copy one of the articles, a letter from 
James Watt, Esq., to the chairman of 
the committee :-— 

‘Soho, near Birmingham, 19th April, 1822. 

‘Sir,—Havingconferred with Mr. Mur- 
dock upon the queries relative to steam 
vessels, addressed to each of us in your 
circular of the 2Ist ultimo, I shall now 
have the honour, in the absence of Mr. 
Murdock, of transmitting such answer as 
our joint information and experience en- 
ables us to give. 

‘The engines manufactured by our firm 
of Boulton, Watt, and Co. for steam ves- 
sels, are tlre only ones of which we have 
personal knowledge, and by much the 
greater part have been for réver use. 

‘The first was made for the late Mr.Ful- 
ton, of New York, in 1804, and used in 
his first passage boat, on the Hudson 
River, in 1806 or 7; and the first with two 
engines, having the cranks working at 
right angles to each other, was for a boat 
upon the river Clyde, in 1813. We have 
made a considerable number for the river 
St. Lawrence, for rivers in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent; in all of which, 
next to economy of fuel, lightness of the 
materials was considered a principal re- 
quisite to enable the vessels to draw the 
least water, and to oppose the resistance 
to the power. 

‘In 1817, we fitted up the Caledonia, 2 
Clyde-built vessel, of fifteen and a halt 
feet beam, and fourand a half feet draught 
of water, with two steam engines of the 
joint power of twenty-eight horses, which 
gave ita velocity of eight and a half miles 
per hour in still water. With this 1 cross- 
ed the sea to Holland, near the end of 
October of that year, and ascended the 
Rhine to Coblentz. It was in the next 
year purchased by a company at Copen- 
hagen, and has, since that time, been em- 








vessels employed upon the Holyhead sta- 








‘ter of one hundred horse power, and both 
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sjjoyed as a summer passage boat between 
that city and Kiel. 

The same general construction of ma- 
chinery, with the improvements which our 
experience had suggested, was adopted on 
the steam engines made by us for the ves- 
sels of his Majesty’s post-office, employed 
between Holyhead and Dublin, and be- 
tween Dover and Calais—viz. the. Royal 
Sovereign and the Meteor, the Dasher, 
and the Arrow. 

« These vessels are, as far as is known to 
us, among the first that have made nearly 
regular sea passages throughout the winter 
season, and that winter, as well as the au- 
tumn which preceded it, peculiarly stormy. 
The practicability of keeping the commu- 
nications open by their means, except in 
such weather when no vessel can live at 
sea, appears demonstrated ; and, although 
some accidents have taken place in the 
machinery, the novelty of the service must 
be allowed its weight, as well as the little 
time that could be allotted for repairs, dur- 
ing the earlier part of the season, in the 





tion. 

‘With the experience nowobtained, we 
make no doubt that we shall be able to 
construct machinery less liable to accident; 
but much must always depend upon the 
vigilance and experience of the men who 
work the engines, as well as upon the skill 
of the officers who manage the vessels. 
In these respects the engines we have 
made for his Majesty’s packets have had 
full justice done to them. 

‘The important object of economy of 
fuel appears to have been attained in these 
engines, and will not, we believe, be af- 
fected by the improvement which has 
been suggested to us by the oflicers of his 
Majesty’s post-office, of keeping the boil- 
ers lower in the vessel, and by other 
means diminishing the top weight, so as to 
render them more steadv at sea, which 
will both improve the action and the ma- 
chinery, and add to the safety of the vessel. 

‘To these points we should wish to con- 
fine our remarks ; as with regard to the 
best construction of vessels for sea pas- 
sages, andl the modes of managing them 
at sea, we should rather refer you to the 
Opinions of the nautical gentlemen under 
Whose management they have been 
placed. 

‘The only other engines constructed by 
us for vessels intended for sea passages, 
have been those for the City of Edinburgh 
andthe James Watt, cach of them vessels of 
twenty-five and a half feet beam, the for- 
mer having engines of eighty, and the lat- 


intended to convey passengers between 
ondon and Edinburgh; the former was 
used during part of the last season, and the 
latter will commence her passages in the 
present month, or early in the ensuing one. 
I have the honour to remain, sir, 
‘ Your obedient humble servant, 
James Warr,’ 
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Hours of Contemplation; or, Essaus> 
Philosophical, Literary, and De- 
scriplice. By E. Phillips, Jun. 
12mo, pp. 290. London, 1822. 


TuHat Mr. Phillips’s hours of contem- 
plation have not been misspent, he has 
given sufficient proof in these essays, 
which are well written, and discover a 
knowledge of human nature and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the progres- 
sive improvement of mankind, The 
essays, which are only three in num- 
ber, are—1. Av Essay towards a Phi- 
losophical Enquiry into the Revival of 
Letters in Europe. 2. On the Plea- 
sures which are wont to accompany the 
inoral Study of Man, as a being of com- 
plicated desires, passions, and propen- 
sities. And 3. Hints on the first Prin- 
ciples of Education, and on some of 
the impediments which obstruct the 
way to the acquisition of knowledge 
and correct thinking. 

In the first essay, which is the long- 
est and most important, Mr. Phillips 
traces the progressive growth of litera- 
turein Europe, through the long night 
of mental depravity, and the dawuings of 
intellectual genius, alnYost up to the 
present day. This essay is decidedly 
historical, and is written clearly, con- 
cisely, and intelligibly. As a specimen 
of the author’s mauner, we quotean ex- 
tract describing the progress of chivalry 
and the infaut state of poetry :— 

‘In the innovating manners, and the 
new face of things which, in far less thaa 
a century, the Crusades were mainly in- 
strumental in introducing over the affairs 
of Europe, in a moral view, a large field 
of contemplation and of speculative in- 
quiry is thrown out to the scholar and the 
student. Although originating in the 
blind zeal of fanatic superstition, and fos- 
tered and sustained by a spirit of mili- 
tary enthusiasm, which, of course, has no- 
thing to do with the present disquisition, 
they may be said to have been productive 
of consequences ameliorating in them- 
selves, and tending eventually to open the 
eye of men to higher and more intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

‘It has, perhaps, been a received axi- 
om, with the observer of buman nature 
and the springs of human actions, that 
men in large communities, where the 
means of their observation are enlarged 
by a multitude of circumstances and asso- 
ciations which could never affect thea in 
a more secluded state, will proportionately 
feel their minds expand, and rise, in many 
respects, to a higher range of thinking. it 
seems, therefore, plain that the vast extent 
and prodigious poinp of those military ar- 
maments which form such striking eras in 
modern history; the variety and diverse 
orders of people which then, by one si- 


}multaneous feeling, flocked together from 
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all parts of Christendom; the enthusiasm 
which pervaded all ranks, united them in 
one common spirit of adventure, and cont- 
municated a train of sensations unfelt be- 
fore; all conspired, it may be assumed, to 
fill the mind with ideas, and to fire the am- 
bition with the view of achieving some- 
thing at once novel and great, to whieh 
the comparatively narrow range of their 
previous systems of warfare and of policy 
had rendered them strangers, 

‘Thus these crusades, it may be said,— 
which the philosophic Raynal ternis ridi- 
culous, “and which,’’ says Hume, ‘* have 
ever since engaged the attention of man- 
kind, as the most signal and most durable 
monuments of human folly which has ever 
appeared in any age or nation,”’—tended, 
in the great aggregate, to animate and 
energize the minds of men with the pros- 
pect of some great and some unprece- 
dented event ; and, in the consequences 
which afterwards resulted from them, de- 
cidedly pointed at once to greater refine- 
ment and higher conceptions. 

* The institution of chitdlen othe civi- 
lizing medium of our ancestors of the 
twelfth century,—may be said to have 
been decidedly a consequence of the Cru- 
sades. Whilst their countrymen were 
fighting the battles of the Cross in Pales- 
tine, those who remained at home, eimu- 
lating their valour, and fired with the 
hope of redressing public and private 
wrongs, were not iusensible to the voice 
of fame. Indignantly viewing the lawless 
state of domestic society, perturbed by 
acts of discord and violence, and which, 
under the reign of feudal manners and the 
tyranny of feudal despotism, had sprung 
up, to the terror of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants, and which the laws, in that infancy 
of civilization and policy, were too imbe- 
cile to prevent, the young and the brave 
formed themselves iuto a league,—which 
soon grew into an honourable order,—to 
protect and avenge the helpless. 

‘Upon the return of the Crusaders to 
Europe,—iheir eyes dazzled with eastern 
sple: Jour, and their imaginations glowing 
with the pomp of a style of warfare inf- 
nitely more imposing than the rude and 
barbarous combats of the descendants of 


' Attila and of Alaric,—that bravery which 


had urged them to the destruction of fo- 
reign enemies, prompted them to engage, 
with ardour and enthusiasm, in a mode of 
defence which accorded with their heated 
notions of gallantry and renown, 

‘ With such expedition was this new or- 
der of knight errantry. patronized by all 
ranks of men, that mot only nobles, bat 
even princes, enrolled themselves under 
its banners, and were eagerly ambitious of 
its honours and accomplishments ; and its 
profession was quickly advpted through- 
out all the southern countffes of Lurope. 

‘Jt may be here remarked,—as it forms 
one amongst the many other causes which, 
in their combination, tended to humanize 
men’s manners,—that the growth and pro- 
fession of chivalry was distinguished as the 
medium jor promoting and introducing 
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those sentiments of deference and devo- | stituted the pursuit of honour amongst 


tion towards the female sex, which has 
more or less distinguished the modern na- 
tions of Europe to the present period. It 
is well known that women, among the 
classic nations of antiquity, were, with 
some occasional and honourable excep- 
tions, regarded in a point of view certainly 


nature, doubtless, designed them to hold; 

and that thev were often devoted to me- 
° 4 . ° ° P ° 

nial occupations, without participating in 


the inmunities which held forth distinc- | 
At the | 


tion and honour to the other sex. 
annihilation, however, of Roman power, 
the hordes of warlike barbarians 
over-ran their territories, and established 
themselves upon the ruins of their empire, 
appear to have been actuated by other dis- 
positions. ‘These rovers, whose predomi- 
nating thirst for blood and carnage involv- 
ed in one common desolation the tmost 
consummate monuments of ancient gran- 
deur and art, and, without remorse, devot- 
ed to the flames the knowledge of ages, 
are represented as assuming a degree of 
delicacy in their treatment of those over 
whom nature had placed them the defen- 
ders, somewhat irreconcilable with their 
native ferocity. Amidst the snows and 
fastnesses of their native mountains, a sen- 
timent of deference and respect was appa- 
rently cherished for women, by those who 
knew no kindred sympathy ot compassion 
for the miseries which they wantonly in- 
flicted upon millions of their fellow crea- 
tures, whose general inoffensiveness of life 
had claims on their compassion. 

‘ These generous dispositions were pro- 
moted by the institution of chivalry, and, 
at Jength, expanded, with its progress, in- 
to a feeling of enthusiasm. ‘Thus women, 
through its sole instrumentality, rose to oc- 
cupy a very eminent station in the scale of 
life: thus, also, this romantic chimera, as 
it may with propriety be termed, stood 
conspicuous in the rehnement which it 
spread over the intercourse of the sexes, 
and may be cited as one of the grand civi- 
lizing mediums of those early times. If it 
did not, therefore, in the twelfth century, 
seem instrumental in the restoration of arts 
and literature, it is certain that this favou- 
rite profession was, in many particulars, 
of signal service in ameliorating the habits 
and manners of the Europeans. 


‘The tournaments, which soon became 


general throughout the southern parts of | 


Europe, if they were unprecedented in 
their peculiar circumstances, were so in 
their popularity. All ranks, we are told, 
from the king to his meanest snbject, 
crowded to behold spectacles so new and 


so attractive,—which, uniting as they did | 


the valour and loftiness of deportment of 
knight heroism, with the courtesy and 
frankness of manner which are the distin- 
guishing marks of high refinement, went 
far in humanizing the rude and uncouth 
manners of a race of beings, scarcely as 


war and of devastation, whi 


their forefathers. 

‘In the department of poetry, such as 
it existed in those rude ages, a sevolution 
was decidedly wrought by the Crusades. 
If the romance and courtesy which accom- 


' panied the profession of the lance and tar- 


y | get, now in such general repute, tended 
humiliating to the rank and station which | 


to diffuse a inilder spirit over the manners 


‘of the various ranks of men, the splendid 


who 








| 











pageants, the gorgeous insignia, together 


with the alleged prodigies and miracles 


which characterized the combats, and sig- 
nalized the valour of these champions of 
the cross, opened a fine scope for the 
heated imaginations of certain itinerant 
minstrels, who, we are told, insome of the 
latter Crusades, had followed, in crowds, 
to the Holy Land,:those nobles and 
princes by whom they were patronized. 
Upon their return, these dealers in fiction 
and the marvellous were not slow in pour- 
ing forth their stores of fancy in all the ex- 
travagance of song, in order to celebrate 
alike the invincible bravery of the Chris- 
tian hero, and the vast scenes of magnifi- 
cence which were opened upon their con- 
templation amidst the treasures of the east. 
Their efforts were seconded by those Sa- 
racens and Arabians who returned with 
the Christian armies from their Asiatic ex- 
hibitions, who encouraged the growth of 
these splendid fictions, and heightened 
their extravagance by dressing them up 
with the legendary tales then current in 
the countries from which they came. 

* Hence arose the ‘lroubadours, whose 
compositions, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, were in such celebrity, and 
whose minstrels covered the greater part 
of France. ‘The extravagance and absur- 
dity of these fairy compositions did not, 
by any means, prevent their higo and ex- 
tensive utility in the regions of fancy and 
of imaginary disquisition. [nh reciting and 
hearing them recited, the minds of men, 
and especially of poets, became occupied 
and animated by new ideas. As the pas- 
sions of those who had signalized them- 
selvesin the Holy Land, were rouzed and 
stimulated by the splendour of those pros- 
pects which then burst upon their view, so 
were their countrymen at home equally 
caught and dazzled by an inflamed recital 
of the adventures of the heroes of the 
Cross. 

‘That these monstrous and ill-concoct- 
ed fictions of the Troubadours, which 
were in such renown throughout the west- 


ern parts of Europe, had an influence fa- 


vourable to the growth of modern poetry 


'and of modern literature, the student of 


| reflection will readily admit. 


Had classic 
taste and judgment been so early intro- 
duced—had the fastidiousness of sober 
reason and the pruning hand of criticisin 
been universally exercised, (as, from the 
growing attachment which was manifested 
by certain classes of scholastics for per- 
formances more adhering to truth and na- 


: ture, would probably have been the case,) 
yet weaned fro: . ; s pursuits of | :.....2: J ¢ ‘aa 
n the barbarous pursuits of imagination, ur some of her departments, 


ee ae we : : 
ch aloue con- | where the vivid creations of sublime fancy 





——.__ 
shine out at full, would have been a loser. 
‘Truth and reason, as an historian has wep} 
observed, would have chased, betore their 
time, those visions of i!lusive fancy, with 
all those phantoms of a fertile and excur. 
sive imagination with which some of our 
brightest efforts of genius have since been 
diversified and enriched, and which sti}} 
forms, as he remarks, not the least attrac- 
tive part of our literature. Thus, wild, 
irregular, and uncouth, as was the genera} 
character of their conceptions and senti- 
ments, as also the general measure of their 
style and composition, these performances 
have not only enstamped an era on Ital P 
France, and England, (the countries 
where these itinerant bards propagated 
their legendary fictions for upwards of a 
century,) but planted and fertilized a field, 
from which, in subsequent ages, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Ariosto, and Tasso, and 
others were to glean the most glowing 
conceptions. Thus, also, it may be said, 
was given to the extravagancies of Asiatic 
fiction, and the exaggerations of Asiatic 
imagery a high colouring of poetic beauty. 
The riches, splendour, arts, and architec- 
tural magnificence of Constantinople, 
which served as the grand emporium of 
the Crusaders, when, with one common 
impulse, they poured tlreir myriads from 
E:.rope into Asia, and which has been the 
subject of such high and unqualified pane- 
gyric by the most intelligent historians of 
those times,—the pomp of Oriental war. 
fare, and the emblazoned insignia of Ori- 
ental equipments, with all the dazzling 
and superb accompaniments of an eastern 
campaign, powerfully inflamed the human 
mind, in an age when a love of the mar- 
vellous constituted its most striking fea- 
tures. The wildest and most extravagant 
effusions of the bards were received with 
all the avidity and the interest which, five 
or six centuries afterwards, accompanied 
the most sublime and accurate delineations 
of nature, and the most dignified precepts 
of truth, in those infant periods of society, 
when superstition and credulity were so 
widely disseminated,—when judgment 
was too weak to know what to adopt and 
what to reject, and intellect had not yet 
reached that acmé as to discern what best 
comported with its real dignity.’ 

We have been much pleased with 
the metaphysical reasoning of Mr. 
Phillips in the other two essays; and 
recommend itas a good elementary work 
for studying the subjects on which he 
treats. 








Original Conununications. 


A DEFENCE OF MODERN PLA- 
GIARY. 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 
De vivis nil bonum has always been 
the eritic’s maxim and rule of opinion. 
Chatterton was aware of this,” and 


turned literary ‘impostor; Rowley of 


tedcliff might expect many admirersy 
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‘where poor Chatterton of Bristol could 


not hope to find one ; the sequel proved 
how truly he calculated, for when 
Rowley’s poems were suspected to be 
Chatterton’s, the unfortunate youth 
was immediately abandoned to his fate, 
a fate which literature will ever have 
to deplore. Akin to this, is that 
wretched subterfuge of writing under 
feigned names, to which young authors 
are driven by the terror criticorum ; 
this very discreditable policy has in- 
vreased so much of late, that, now 
a-days alias, is nearly as indispensable 
to an author as toa thief. The involun- 
tury association of these two characters 
brings me to my subject. ‘There is no 
instrament of critical malignancy more 
unjustifiably made use of by our co- 
temporary reviewers than that which 
developesa plagiarism. The assiduity, 
the pertinacity, the watchful malevo- 
lence, the bitter-minded perseverance 
with which a critic will examine, ana- 
tomise, and decompose a work of geni- 
us, in order to detect a plagiarism, in- 
definitely transcends his diligence in 
pointing out a beauty or his felicity in 
illustrating it. So much more difh- 
cult is it to praise judiciously than to 
censure malignantly. It happens un- 
fortunately, also, that puny as the wit 
of the critic may be, the capacity of his 
readers is for the most part proportion- 
ately shallow, and hence, inasmuch as 
the mere assumption of the office of 
censor in any particular case, Is a pre- 
sumption with the million that there is 
something reprehensible in that case, 
the question is decided per saturam, 
the critic is applauded for his discrimi- 
nation, and the author condemned for 
his imputed crime. 

Before entering upon any defence of 
modern plagiary, [| would offer some 
observations, which those who are ac- 
customed to take others’ opisions for 
granted without examination, may do 
well to recollect upon some future ac- 
cusation of this kind. In the first 
place, a plagiarism may be created 
where it never existed. The same sen- 
tence may be viewed in so many diffe- 
rent lights, the relations of the same 
idea are so various and multifold, our 
associative faculty likewise is so prone 
to the exercise of its function, that two 
iinages, however reinote from similarity, 
may be easily brought to a resemblance 
in some point or other; in this way 
plagiarisms may be discovered very 
conveniently, and a prototype for Cali- 
ban may be found with the utmost fa- 
cility in Esau or Nebuchadnezzar; the 
tauriform deity of Egypt may be 





proved identical with Falstaff, the 
* Manning-tree ox ;’ whilethe ashes of 
one of Mahomet’s houris may havg re- 
vivified in the person of Ariel, if the 
critic shall so determine it. A very 
little ingenuity and some malice will 
serve to point out a connection between 
any two images, the very antipodes to 
each other in the world of thought, and 
this is sufficient ground for an accusa- 
tion of plagiary ; conviction follows of 
course, for the reader never can be so 
sure that the author did not see this 
connection as that he himself does see 
it; thus the accusation of plagiarism 
is at the same time a proof of the pla- 
yiarism, for if any connection cau be 
perceived, this perception is imputed 
totheauthor. The pussibility that two 
persons might hit on the same image ts 
never considered ; at least the improba- 
bility of such coincidence ts accounted 
so great, that the possibility is wholly 
discredited. It were to be wished that 
critics and readers of critiques were 
themselves authors, which might teach 
them the probability of what they 
scarcely allow to be possible. Is it so 
very unlikely that two persons of ge- 
nius, in the same circumstances, de- 
scribing or illustrating the same thing, 
should hit on the same image ? nay, on 
the same word ? 

But, granting the matter of fact, al- 
lowing that the plagiarism is a plagia- 
rism properly so called, if not too fla- 
graut or too frequent, it is, perhaps, as 
venial an offence as a modern author 
can be guilty of. True, it is an im- 
perfection ; so are Homer’s identical 
siinilies and tedious repetitions; so are 
those curious resemblances instituted 
by the sacred writers, sucli as ‘ eyes 
like fish-pools of Heshbon,’ ‘ noses like 
towers of Lebanon,’ ‘ legs like pillars 
of marble,’ and ‘seas like pots of oint- 
ment ;’ so are Shakespeare’s quibbles 
and bombastic heroics ; but, imperfec- 
tion 1s as necessary to a work of genius 
as genius itself, and defects which are 
unavoidable must be passed over. In 
modern writing, plagiarism is one of 
these unavoidable defects, and as such 
is venial. Pope defends playiarism 
openly, and the very worst species of it, 
namely, voluntary plagiarism; he de- 
fines poetry to be, not so much the in- 
vention of original images, as the put- 
ting old thoughts into new forms. 
Pope’s opinion ts of some weight. His 
theory has been sanctioned by many : 
Virgil and Milton were imitators to the 
very confines of servility. If Lord 
Byron’s assertion, ‘ that invention is the 
humblest faculty of a poet,’ be correct, 
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surely plagiarism, which arises only 
from defect of invention, should not 
leave such an indelible brand on the 
reputation of an author as the critics 
would endeavour to impress on it*. 
Besides the distinction of involuntary 
and voluntary, plagiarism may like 
wise be considered as that consisting in 
ideas, and that consisting in words. In 
both these divisions of literary petty 
larceny, the latter of each is by mach 
the most indefensible. When these lat- 
ter are combined, that is, when the pla- 
giarism is both voluntary and verbal, 
there can be no excuse; where the 
plaziarism is involuntary and ideal, (i. e. 
consisting in the appropriation of ideas 
alone,) it must be excused as a fault 
incident to humanity, and consequent 
on our finite faculties. Just in the 
same way that we account rudeness 
aud inelegance pardonable in an an- 
cient, so should we deem plagiarism 
venial in a modern ; and it is asim 
sible that a modern should avoid alt 
similarity to those classical expressions 
with which his memory is crowded, as 
that an ancient should anticipate the 
elegant forms of diction which belong 
to the age of modern refinement. But 
what do our critics require? they are 
eternally twitting us with our inferionty 
to the ancients; and yet what do they 
require? ‘First, originality, equal to 
that of the ancients ; second, an exer- 
tion of memory, from which the an- 
cients were wholly exempt. We, these 
degenerate moderns, must keep a men- 
tal register of all we have ever heard or 
read, of all the written and traditionary 
good things which a period of six thou- 
sand years has produced, a list of pro- 
scriptionary sentiments, an inventory 
of literary chattels, a beadroil of for- 
bidden reminiscences, a catalogue of 
ideas, images, expressions, descriptions, 
innumerable as the sands, and just as 
inconglomerable, any of which it would 
be as fatal to touch as the tail of a scor- 
pion or the beard of a Roman senator ! 
Pascal, it is said, had such a memory ; 
how truly, it is not easy to determine, 
but to require it in an author is toask 
a naked Pict for his femoralia; yet 
this is what the critics do, when they 
accuse the moderns of plagiary. Again, 
equal originality is exacted from the 
moderns and ancients. How unjust is 
this! What! when the latter had the 
whole world of obvious perceptions to 
riot in! Wheo the images and illustra- 
* Not that his lordship’s opinion is incon- 
testable: the sameness which pervades his own 
characters, looks like a proof that invention is 
not the simple process the noble author appears 





to consider it. 
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tions which lay on the surfaces of things 
were to be had for the gathering, and 
were all accounted to them for original ; 
what might net we do, if the sun, 
moon, stars, flowers, waters, trees, 





mountains, animals, were a creation of 


our times!—if those natural images, 
which are involuntarily excited in our 
mminds by such objects, were not inter- 
dicted as common-place! But, after 
the exhaustion of sixty centuries, when 
our materials are diminished by a con- 
sumption almost incalculable, we are 
required to invent novelties with as 
much facility as the ancients! if this 
be not tasking us after the fashion of 
Pharaoh, demanding the same number 
of bricks from a lesser quantity of 
straw, what is? We wish the critics 
were condemned to eat up their pens 
and sup ona solution of nutgalls and 
sulphate of iron, whenever they praised 
or abused out of Longinus, Quintilian, 
or any other departed judge in the 
court of literature. 

Shakespeare will, no doubt, be cited 
as an example of modern originality : 
this might be easily answered, but | 
have, for the present, lengthened his 
vigiliea to the reader sufficiently. 

CALAMUs. 
— 4 Ore 
LEO’S AFRICA.—TIMBUCTO. 

Zothe Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

S1tr,—As considerable attention has, 
of late years, been directed towards 
Africa, and almost every year has wit- 
nessed some victim to the scientific 
project of exploring its interior, I beg 
leave to call your attention to an old 
and neglected work, by John Leo, of 
which I propose to give you a brief ac- 
count, not doubting but that it will 
prove acceptable to many of your read- 


ers. lam, &c. &c. M.M. J. 


Joannis Leonis Africani, Africe De- 
scriptio. Nov. lib. absoluta. Lugd. 
Bat.apud. 1632. 32. 

Joun Leo, usually termed the African, 

wasa native of Grenada, in Spain, who 

travelled over a considerable part of 
the northern regious of Africa, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

As he visited the countries which he 

describes, many of which have never 

since been penetrated by any European 
traveller, his book contains, as might 
be expected, many curious and inter- 
esting observations, Among other 
places of which he gives an account, is 
the famous city of Tombucto; and his 
information concerning it is deserving 
of notice, as it tends to corroborate the 
most probable statements which have 
been obtained relative to that fancied 
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metropolis of central Africa. Leo de- 
scribes Tombucto from his own obser- 
vations ; and they coincide as accurate- 
ly as could be expected with the ic- 
count given by the American sailor, 
Robert Adams, who visited that place 
as a slave in 1810:— 

‘ The kingdom of Tumbutu or Tombucto. 
—The name of this kingdom was, in our 
own times, taken from that of the town, 
which is said to have been built by one 
Mense Sulaiman, in the 610th year of the 
Hegira. ‘The town is situated twelve 
miles from a certain stream which flows 
from the Niger. The cottages are built of 
lime-stone, and covered with straw. But 
there is a most elegant temple, the wall of 
which is of stone, cemented with mortar. 
There is also a royal palace, erected by a 
skilful architect. Here area great num- 
ber of artificers and merchants, and espe- 
cially many weavers of cotton. The mer- 
chants of Barbary also bring hither cloth 
from Europe. The women conceal their 
faces, excepting the female servants, and 
those who sell provisions. The inhabi- 
tants, particularly those who live on the 
borders, are so rich, that the king gave his 
two daughters to two of the wealthiest 
merchants for wives. Wells are very 
frequent here, which produce the sweetest 
water; and as often as the Niger over- 
flows, it is brought to the place by means 
of canals. ‘The country is very fruitful 
in grain, cattle, milk, and butter; but of 
salt there is a very great scarcity. It is 
brought from ‘Tegava, a place at least 
fifty miles oif. I myself, when at Tum- 
butu, saw a camel’s load of salt sold for 
eighty ducats [amei]. The king pos- 
sesses bracelets and sceptres, some of 
which weigh thirteen hundred pounds. 
He has also a magnificently constructed 
hall. When he goes abroad he is seated 
on a camel, which his nobles are accus- 
tomed to lead. The same happens when 
he goes out to war. The soldiers are all 
horsemen. When any one speaks to the 
king, he first falls on the ground at his 
feet, and then, taking up dust, strews it on 
his head and shoulders. ‘This is also done 
by those who serve him, and by those who 
are sent as ambassadors from another 
prince. He has about three thousand ca- 
valry ;—and the infantry are almost innu- 
merable. The latter use poisoned arrows. 

‘The king often makes war on those 
people around him who refuse to pay tri- 
bute; and such as are taken prisoners in 
battle are sold to the merchants of Tum- 
butu for slaves. ‘There is a great scarcity 
of horses. The merchants and people, be- 
longing to the court, breed some of a 
small kind, which are used in travelling ; 
but the best are brought from Barbary. 
The king, when he hears of any horses 
being brought near to his dominions, or- 
ders them to be sent to him, that he may 
choose the best for his own use; and he 
liberally pays for them. He is such an 
enemy to the Jews, that he will not suffer 
any to be admitted into the city. And if 
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any native of Barbary is known to haye 
commerce with Jews, he is liable to the 
forfeiture of his goods. There is a great 
number of judges, doctors, priests, and 
learned men, who have most liberal sala- 
ries from the king. An infinite quantity 
of manuscript books is brought here from 
Barbary ; so that much more money is 
raised from the sale of them than from al! 
other merchandize. They have gold 
coin, which is not marked with any figure. 
In the lesser concerns ef commerce ‘they 
use small shells [probably cowries], which 
are brought from Persia. Eighty of these 
are equal to a ducat; and six and two- 
thirds of these pieces of gold weigh an 
ounce. The men of this country are mild 
and placid by nature. From midnight 
till one o’clock they traverse all parts of the 
city, singing and dancing. Here are re- 
positories for slaves, both males and fe- 
males. ‘This town ts extremely exposed 
to injury by conflagration. When L visit- 
ed lombutu the second time, nearly half 
the town was destroyed by a fire, in the 
space of five hours. There are neither 
gardens nor orchards to be found in the 
suburbs.’ 

The extraordinary weight which our 
traveller attributes to the sceptres of 
the ‘Tombuctan monarch seems incre- 
dible. The expression, however, ap- 
pears to admit of no other siguification: 

‘Tumbuti Rex opulentissimus bracteas 
aliquot atque sceptra habet, quorum non- 
nulla mille et trecentarum = sunt libra- 
rum.’ 

There is another passage, which is 
obviously erroneous. It is that in 
which Leo asserts that the soldiers are 
all horsemen; since, a few lines lower, 
he states that the fuot-soldiers are almost 
innumerable, Probably, in the first 
passage, he alludes to the regalar 
troops, or what might be termed the 


| standing army only. 


Leo, in that part of his work which 
relates to Eyypt, gives a curious ac- 
count of the diversions of the common 
peopleat Cairo in his time:— 

‘There is,’ says he, ‘a spacious suburb 
of Al Cairo, containing about three thou- 
sand houses, filled with merchants and ar- 
titicers. In this quarter is a large palace 
or bazaar, called ‘Vazbach. Here, after 
prayers and public discourses are conclud- 
ed, the mob of Al Cairo are accustomed 
to meet every Friday. Especially tavern- 
keepers, dancing-women, players, JUg- 
glers, and those who teach cainels, asses, 
and dogs to dance; which dancing bs 4 
very pleasant sight. Sometimes the mas- 
ter will turn to one of the asses, and pro- 
claim, with a loud voice, that the sultan 
is going to build a vast editice, and that all 
the asses of Al Cairo will be put in requir 
sition to carry stone, lime, and other ma- 
terials necessary for the purpose. ‘Then 
the ass will suddenly fall on the ground, 
with his legs sprawling in the alr, and his 
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eyes half closed, as if he were dead. Im- | 
mediately the master bewails the loss of 
his ass to the surrounding multitude, and 
begs from them something towards pur- 
chasing him another, Having collected 
as much money as possible, he says, ‘* Do 
not suppose the ass is dead. No, the 
glutton, knowing the poverty of his mas- 
ter, does this to enable him to get some- 
thing to buy him provender.” ‘Then 
turning to the ass, he orders him to rise 
immediately: and, as the creature does 
not move, he gives him repeated blows. 
But these not making him stir, the master 
tells the crowd that the sultan has issued 
an edict, thai, on the following morning, 
all the people should go out to view the 
spectacle of a grand triumph. ‘That the 
most beautiful and noble women would be 
mounted on the handsomest asses, which 
would be fed with oats, and have the de- 
lightful water of the Nile todrink. Scarce- 
ly would the man have spoken these 
words, when the ass would leap up on his 
feet and bray for joy. Then the master, 
pursuing his story, would say, ‘the pre- 
fectof our quarter of the city has asked 
me to lend him my elegant ass for his old 
ugly wife to ride.” On this, the ass folds 
back his ears, and begins to limp, as if he 
had dislocated his foot. “The master, up- 
on this, asks him if he prefers young wo- 
men. ‘The ass nods his head, as if in as- 





sent. ‘* Come, now,” says the master, 
“tell me which of the young women pre- 
sent is your favourite?’ ‘The ass singling 
out one of the best-looking, touches her 
with his head, to the great amusement of 
the spectators, who call her the ass’s wife. 
Then leaping on his ass, the man proceeds 
to another place, to play the same tricks.’ 
- tere 
THE KING’s VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 





As we last week gave the first part of Sir 
Walter Scott’s song, we deem it necessary to 
insert the second part, which we think much 
superior. We also add another pretty little 
thing by Mr. Mayne. 

CARLE, NOW THE KING’s COME! 
By Sin WaLrer Scort, Barr. 
(Being new Words to an auld Spring.) 
PART SECOND. 
She toomed her quaigh of mountain dew, 
It rais’d her heart the higher too, 
Because it came.from Waterloo— 
Carle, uow the King’s come! 
Again I heard her summons swell 
For sic a dirdum and a yell, 
It drown’d St. Giles’s jowing bell— 
Carle, uow the King’s come! 
My trusty Provost, tried and tight, 
Stand forward for the Good Town’s right, 
There’s waur than you been made a knight— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
My reverend clerg«, see ye say 
The best of thanksgiving that ye ha’e, 
And wa:stle for a sunny day— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
My doctors, look that you agree, 
Cure a’ the town without a fee, 
My lawyers, dinna pike a plea— 
| Carle, now the King’s come! 
Come forth each sturdy burgher’s bairn, 





Tuat chints on wood or clanks on airn, 
That fires the o’on or winds the pirn— 
Carle, now the King's come! 
Come forward with the blanket blue, 
Your sires were loyal men and true, 
As Scotland’s foemen oft might rue— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Scots downa loup, and rin and rave, 
We're steady folks, and something grave ; 
We'll keep the causeway firm and brave— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Sir Thomas thunder from your rock 
Till Pentland dinnles wi’ the shock, 
I'll hae a braw new snood o’ smoke— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Melville, bring out your bands of blue, 
A’ Louden lads, baith stout and true, 
With Elcho, Hope, and Cockburn, too— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
And you, who on yon bluidy braes 
Compell’d the vanquish’d foemen’s praise, 
Rank out—rank outm—my gallant Greys— 
Curle, now the King’s come ! 
Cock of the north, my Huntly bra’, 
Where are ye with my Forty-twa, 
Ah! waes my heart that ye’re awa’— 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
But yonder come my canty Celts, 
With dirk and pistol at their belts, 
Thank God, we’ve still some plaids and kilts— 
Carle, now the King’s cone! 
Come, cock your cap, each archer spark, 
For you ‘re to guard him light and dark, 
Faith, lads, I trow ye ’ve hit the mark— 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
Young Errol, take the sword of state, 
The sceptre Panie-morarchate, 
Knight Marischal, see ye clear the gate— 
Carie, now the King ’s come! 
Kind Cummor Leith, ye ’ve been mis-set, 
but dinna be upon the fret— 
Ye ’se hae the hansel of him yet, 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
My daughters, come with e’en sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your wild flowers strew, 
He ne'er saw fairer flowers than you 
Carle, now the King ’s come ! 
What shall we do for the propine 
We used to offer something fine, 
But de’il a groat ’s in pouch o’ mine— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
De’il care—for that I ’se never start, 
We ‘ll welcome him with Highland heart, 
Whate’er we have he ’se have his part— 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
I °ll shew him mason work this day— 
Nane of your bricks of Babel clay, 
But towers shall stand till time ’s away— 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 
And here ’s Sir John, of projects rife, 
Will win the thanks of an auld wife, 
And bring her health and length of life— 
Carle, now the King ’s come! 


CLE FLPLELEL LE 


THE KING’S LANDING. 
By JOHN MayNg, Es@. 

O! busk ye, busk ye, Jad and lass ; 

Busk ye, busk ye, man and woman ° 
Make haste and see our nobles pass— 

The King and a’ his train are coming ‘ 
O! heard ye not the cannon’s roar, 

Proclaiming loud to lord and leddy, 
The King is landing on our shore— 

He ’s lunded down at Leith already ! 





He comes! he comes in gallant trim, 
Wi’ robes o” state, and banners streaming ; 
And thousands, till their sight grows dizh, 
Wi’ tears 0” rapt'rous joy are beaming ! 


‘ 


O” welkome! welcome to this land 
This land where ilka virtue blossoms! 

Our men shal! guard thee, heart and hand— 
Our leddies press thee to their bosoms ! 


Biography. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LONDON- 
DERRY, K. G. 
We know of no condition in life less te 
be envied than that of the statesman. 
If, as is generally the case, the rank 
and influence of his family are sufficient 
to fix his destination, at an early age, 
all his studies and pursuits are directed 
to the favourite object, and when he is 








Yold enough to mount ambition’s lad- 


der, from that moment he knows no 
longer rest. But this is not the worst 
of it; in a life of unceasing toil and 
anxiety, he finds himself Jabouring for 
an ungrateful world, who repay his ex- 
ertions with indifference, or, perhaps, 
with censure and insult; and when he 
dies he is forgotten among ‘ surfeit-slaia 
fools, the common dung of the soil.’ 

In the whole history of the British 
government we know but of one popu- 
lar minister—popular while living, and 
whose memory is still revered without 
the alloy of party feeling. We allude 
to the great Earl of Chatham. His 
son, Mr. Pitt, though living in more 
eventful times, and possessing talents 
and integrity equal to his father, was, 
during the whole course of his long ad- 
ministration, continually assailed, and 
every act and measure of his life se- 
verely canvassed and disputed; and, 
although the asperities against him have 
considerably diminished, yet the policy 
of his administration is.as much dis- 
puted as ever, Mr. Fox stood the 
chance of being ranked as a popular 
statesman ; but he became a minister, 
und that spoiled his popularity. Se, 
indeed, has it been with almost every 
person who has ostensibly guided the 
reins of government. 

We have made these remarks as some 
apology for the unpopularity of the 
Marquis of Londonderry; it must, 
however, be confessed that bis lordship 
had suffered materially in this respect 
before he became a minister, There 
are, however, some situations in which 
an honest and a virtuous man may be 
placed, of such great difficulty as rea- 
ders it impossible to escape from them 
without reproach; this, we certainly 
conceive, was the case with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh while Irish Secretary, during 
the rebellion in that country. Loadly, 
however, as his character has been are 


raigned, and deeply as it has suffered 





on that occasion, it is believed by those 
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who have had the best means of ascer- 
taining the truth, that the tortures and 
severities exercised during that period 
were rather owing to the subordinate 
agents, who gratified political malignity 
and private revenge, than to the [rish 
government. As to his conduct as an 


‘English minister it is too closely iden- 


tified with the history of the govern- 
ment to be separated from it, and he 
was not singly amenable for its acts. 
The subject is one which politicians 
may hereafter discuss; but it would 
Jead us too far from the even tenor of 
our way to enter upon it. 


Robert Stewart, Marquis of London- 
derry, Viscount Castlereagh, is said to 
be of Scottish descent; not, however, 
from the royal house of Stewart, as the 
name might seem to import, but from 
the clan Macgregor. He was the eld- 
est son of the late Marquis of London- 
derry by his first wife, a sister of the 
late Marquis of Hertford; and was 
born June 8, 1769. His lordship dis- 
tinguished himself when a boy for great 
decision and intrepidity of character. 
It is recorded of him, that in a boating 
excursion with his tutor, to whom he 
was much attached, the latter having 
fallen by accident into the water, care- 
less of danger he plunged in after him, 
and was the happy means of rescuing 
the unhappy man perhaps from death. 
Early in life his lordship shewed a de- 
sire to enyave in political affairs. J1is 
noble father determined to afford a 
youth of so much promise the amplest 
opportunities of displaying his talents, 
and he was scarcely twenty-one years 
of age when he was elected member of 
the Insh Parliament for the county of 
Down. The election was fiercely con- 
tested, and the success of the Hon. 
Mr. Stewart cost his father no less than 
30,0001. The young member ranged 
himself with the popular side of the 
House, and spoke, for the first time in 
Parliament, in support of the right of 
Ireland to trade with ludia on free prin- 
ciples. This debut is noticed by the 
late Lord Charlemont in terms of ap- 
probation. Theopposition in the Irish 
House congratulated themselves on the 
accession of so much strength, and did 
not fail to pay proper compliments to 
his talents and character. However, 
we find him, soon after, one of the most 
important supporters of the govern- 
ment. Lord Camden was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland in 1795; Mr. Stew- 
art declared absolutely in favour of his 
lordship’s administration. The sister 
of Lord Camden became the second 
wife of the then Lord Londonderry, a 
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circumstance that tended much_ to 
strengthen the political alliance of the 
parties. Mr. Stewart succeeded Mr. 
Pelham as secretary to his excellency, 
and had of course a seat in the Cabinet. 


the Union, the administration of [re- 
land was a succession of difficulties, 
which nothing but wisdom and firmness 
could enable it to overcome. The part 
he took in bringing about the Union 
of his native country with Great Britain 
is well known, Shortly after the Union, 


as an ipportant auxiliary in support of 
the measures of Mr. Pitt. He was ap- 
pointed a Privy Councillor, and Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. 

In 1805, when Mr. Pitt returned to 
power, and resumed his former seat on 
the treasury bench, Lord Castlereagh 
retained his appointment; and, when 
Lord Sidmouth retired a second time, 
he was nominated to one of the highest 
ofhices of state, that of Minister at War. 
On this occasion he was obliged to 
vacate his seat, and failed, after a 
long and expensive contest with Co- 
lonel Mead, in his re-election for the 
county of Down. He was, however, 
returned to Parliament soon after for 
Boroughbridge, in the room of the 
Honourable John Scott, deceased; but 
on the demise of his friend, Mr. Pitt, 
he finally retived, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Windham in the war depart- 
pent, 

Soon after this (April 1806), during 
a debate on Mr. Windham’s bill rela- 
tive to the army, Lord Castlereagh ob- 
served, *that the new ministers would 
tind the revenue productive, and every 
thing in such a state, that they might 


roses.” This was demied by Mr. Fox, 
in respect to every department of the 
state, the Admiralty only excepted. 


ship divided with the minority on Mr. 
W hitbread’s criminatory motion against 
Lord Viscount Melville. 

When a committeew as balloted for 
(April 26), to examine the Tenth Re- 
port of the Naval Commissioners, the 
pame of this nobleman was returned as 
one of the twenty-one selected for that 
purpose. He was, however, objected 
to by Mr. Whitbread, who proposed 
to expunge it, and insert that of Mr. 
Baker, M. P. for Herefordshire, in its 
stead, but, on a division, the question 
was lost by a majority of 133, the ayes 
being 86, and the noes 219. . 

On the question relative to the Trish 


Catholics, introduced by Mr. Fox, 





From that period to the completion of 


Lord Castlereagh distinguished himsel! 


be said comparatively to be on a bed of 
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| May 14, 1805, his lordship divided with 
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a majority of 212, 

When the adjourned debate took 
place on the motion of impeachment 
(June 12), Lord Castlereagh spoke at 
length against this measure, 

Having opposed the * American Ine 
tercourse Bill,’ in the spring of 1806, 
his. lordship received the thanks of the 
ship-owuers of the port of London, and; 
on the meeting of the new Parliament 
(Monday, Dec. 15), be animadverted 
at length on the King’s speech. 

On the retirement of the Grey and 
Grenville administration in 1807, he 
resumed his former adtninistration of 
Minister of War. The remarkable 
events which followed are fresh in pub- 
lic recollection. After being some 
time out of office, the death of Mr. Per- 
ceval, in 1812, opened to his lordship 
that high station in the cabinet which 
he has ever since retained. 

His lordship, during the last session 
of Parliament, appears to have sunk 
under the weight of his labours, and 
insanity was the consequence. He took 
leave of the King on Friday, previous 
to his Majesty's embarking: and then 
retired to his seat at North Cray, in 
Keut. It is said that his Majesty dis« 
covered symptoms of mental derange- 
ment in his lordship’s conduct; and 
the Duke of Wellington was so sensible 
of it, that he wrote a letter to the 
Marquis’s physician, stating his fears 
and begging him to attend him. On 
Monday morning, his lordship rose 
early, and ordered Dr. Bankhead to 
attend him; the doctor, who had slept 
in the house, repaired to his lordship’s 
bedroom, but too late, his lordship hav- 
ing severed the carotid artery with a 


| penknife, apparently at the moment ot 


On the sth of April, 1805, his lord-_ 





his entering the room, as he was still 
standing; the Marquis fell into the doc- 
tor’s arms and diedin less than a minute, 

A coroner's inquest was held on the 
body the following day, who brought tn 
a verdict that his lordship was delirious 
and insane of mind at the time that he 
did the fatal act. 

His lordship was married to Lady 
Amelia, the youngest daughter of the 
late Marquis of Buckinghamshire, 
with whom he lived on the happiest 
terms. When, some time ago, his 
lordship had a quarrel with Mr. Corry, 
in the Irish Parliament, and was pro- 
ceeding to the place of combat, where 
they afterwards fought, he stopped 1 
the lobby, and, calling for a speet of 
paper, made, perhaps, the most briel 
will that ever was penned, It was 
merely this :— 
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‘ All I die possessed of, I leave to my | 
wife. : CasTLERE AGH.’ 

In private life his lordship was one of | 
the mest amiable of men ; in his family, 
mild, considerate, and forbearing; to 
the poor he was benificent ; firm to his 
connections aud associates: never un- 
mindful of a service rendered to him ; 
faithful in his friendships. 

Of his public life, politicians enter- 
tain a diversity of opinion; he was 
firm and vigorous in his measures, and 
not easy to be diverted from any pur- 
pose on which he had fixed. Though 
possessing none of the charms of elo- 
quence, he was an able senator and an 
excellent parliamentary tactician ; the 
whole weight of defending the mea- 
sures of administration in the House of 
Commons often resting on his single 
exertions. In point of versatility of 
tulent his lordship had few equals; but 
too much was required of him. In- 
deed, there was, perhaps, no minister 
everundertook so much. His lordship 
lad not only the duties of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, but all our diploma- 
tic negociations were entrusted to him; 
and he has represented England at the 
Congress of Sovereigns aud in all vego- 
ciations which have taken place during 
the last ten years. He was at the same 
time the leader of the House of Com- 
mous and the virtual Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, relieving Mr. Vansittart of 
all the duties, except those of receiving 
his salary and superintending the details 
of office. We are far from considering 
the Marquis of Londonderry as a great 
Statesman, though that he possessed 
great talents for political business can- 
not be denied. We are still less pre- 
pared to justify his adininistration, 
since many acts of it were liable to cen- 
sure; but, we are of opinion, that pos- 
terity will cive him more credit for the 
purity of his motives than his cotempo- 
raries have hitherto allowed hin. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was, 
at the time of his death, Principal Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, one 
of the Lords of Trade, and a Commis- 
siouer for the Affairs of India. 
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ed their independence, and are in the 


by the United States as independent 
nations.’ 

These nations are, the empire of 
Mexico, and the republics of Colum- 
bia, Buenos Ayres, Peru, and Chili. 

Mexico, including the kingdom of 
New Mexico and the province of Gua- 
timala, extends from the Pacific Ocean 
on the south and west, to the uncertain 
limits of Loutsiana on the north, and 
to Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the east. The population of Mex- 
ico alone, exclusive of New Mexico and 
Guatimala, was estimated by Hum- 
boldt, in 1803, at 6,500,000. Since 
the beginning of their contest with 
Spain, the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces have taken a census, which may 
be considered tolerably accurate. They 
report the numbers to be, in— 


BECKICO.. cccccccccscces Getuuu 
Guatimala ..... eseeeee 1,800,000 
New Mexico.....e++++2- 800,000 


eeeeee 8,000,000 
the capital, 
contains, according to Humboldt, 
137,000 inhabitants. 

The independence of the Mexican 
empire was’ declared on the 24th of 
August, 1821. 

The republic of Columbia consists 





of the provinces of Venezuela and New 
Grenada; and probably includes also 
the neighbouring provinces of Cuma- 
na, Guiana, and Maracaybo. If so, it 
extends from the Spanish Main on the 
north, to Buenos Ayres and Peru; and 
from Dutch Guiana, on the east, to 
the Pacific Ocean; and contains about 
3,500,090 inhabitants. Its principal 
city is Santa Fe de Bogota, coutaining 
a population of 40,000. 

It will be recollected that the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela and New Grenada 
separately declared their independence ; 
and, since the year 1808, have main- 
tained a bloodier contest with the arms 
of Spatn, than any of the other pro- 
vinces. On the 19th of Deceinber, 
1819, they united themselves under 
one government, ou the model of that 
of the United States, and assumed the 
name of § the Republie of Columbia.’ 

Buenos Ayres, beginning at the 38th 
degree of south latitude, extends near- 





THE NEW NATIONS. 


ly 1600 miles to the north, where it is 





On the 28th of March, the House of | bounded by the unknown regions of 


Representatives of the United States,| Amazonia and Matto-Grosso; and 
by a vote nearly unanimous, resolved, | from the Atlantic on the east, about 
‘That they concur in the opinion ex- | 1000 miles to Chili on the west.—Its 
pressed by the president, in his message | population is estimated by Humboldt, 
of March, 1829, that the late American | at 1,100,000.—The city of Buenos 





60,000 inhabitants, and Monte Video 
about 30,000. The viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres declared its indepen- 
dence in 1816; but, though it encoan- 
tered no opposition from the govern- 
ment of Spain, it has been distracted 
by civil wars, particularly with. the 
Banda Orientale—the eastern shore, of 
La Plata; and by contests with the 
neighbouring provinces. It is said 
now to enjoy entire tranquillity. 

Peru is perhaps oar known of 
all the Spanish province 
than 1000 miles in len 
Granada to Chili, and 
ward from Buenos Ayr 
Ocean. The Patriots h 
its population at 1,700, 

Lima, its principal city, 
by Pizarro, and now cont 
53,000 inhabitants; of wh 
are Spaniards, 9000 Negroes, 
dians ; and the rest a mixed r the 
descendants of Spaniards and Indians. 

Peru was liberated from the power 
of the Spaniards last summer, by an 
army from Buenos Ayres and Chili, 
under the command of General San 
Martin. On the capture of Lima, on 
the 12th of June, 1821, they proclamm- 
ed their independence. 

Chili, extending from Peru to the 
Archipelago of Chiloe, has, in fact, ne- 
ver been entirely conquered from the 
natives. The Araucanians, inhabiting 
about 300 miles of the southern part of 
Chili, have resolutely maintained their 
independence against all the attacks of 
the Spariards since the first invasion 
of Diego Almagro; and the possession 
of the northern part of the country, 
which the Spaniards ultimately ac- 
quired, cost them more blood and trea- 
sure, than all the rest of the Continent, 
One of the finest poems in the Spanish 
language, the Araucana of Alonzo de 
Ercilla, celebrates the wars of this dae 
tion with their Spanish invaders, 

Spauish Chili is about 780 miles lon 
and 250 broad. Santiago, the cagtal, 
contains about 46;000 inhabitants; 
Valparaiso about 20,000. The sum- 
ber of inhabitants in the province has 
uever been estimated. The people 
proclaimed their independence of Spaia 
in 1818; and have since been anmo- 
lested in the possession of their sove- 
reignty. 

These five communities are now in- 
troduced, by the United States, into 
the great society of nations, It is 
impossible to predict the moral and po- 
litical effects of their independence; 
but, when it is remembered that the 


















provinces of Spain, which have declare! Ayres is supposed to contain about 


blessings of freedom and knowledge 
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are now placed within the reach of fif- 
teen millions of the human race, no 
sentiments can arise in our hearts, but 
those of gratitude and joy. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the human charac- 
ter has attained its highest perfection 
either in times of great agitation and 
calamity, or immediately after such pe- 
riods.—An age of revolutions is always 
an age of great mental energy. In 
times of civil contention, there is a de- 
velopment of talent, that, on ordinary 
d have remained con- 












cealed en among those, who, 
by bir tune, are placed at the 
sumo ety, there is, in stirring 
times, citement of feeling—a 
kindli agination—that prepares 
them great enterprises. Men, 
whose cters have been formed in 
civil wa quire from necessity a ha- 
bit ofebold and independent thought, 


and ntempt of mere authority.— 
From being obliged to act for them- 
selves, they learn to think for them- 
selves, 

If these remarks are correct, we may 
induige the brightest hopes of these 
Southern republics. They have en- 
tered upon a career of almost endless 
improvement. And, though much dis- 
order and confusion may attend the be- 
ginning of their course, they will soon 
uttain the knowledge and freedom and 
civilization of the happiest states of 

europe, 











Original Poetrp. 
BAGNIGGE WELLS. 
To the Ediitor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—A little Poet, upon being accused of 
stealing from Shakspeare, replied indignantly, 


* No, sir, I am no plagiarist; Shakspeare and | | If the children of sorrow should drink, 


have thought of the same thing, only he had the 
good fortune to think of it first—that’s all.’ I 
fear, Mr. Editor, that the following effusion, 
from its similarity to a piece called ‘ Kilburn 
Wells,’ which appeared in your last, may ren- 
der me liable to a like imputation; but, sir, I 
scorn the charge. Your correspondent, J. R.P. 
and J, it is true, have had similar ideas, and, in 
some instances, have used the same words, 
but, upon my honour, we are equally original. 
J. R. P. has the aecidental advantage of a 
week's precedence—that’s all. Trusting that 
you will not tarnish your well-earned reputa- 
tion for impartiality, by suppressing my pretty 
little poem. [ remain, 
Your’s respectfully, A.S. 
Billiter Lane, Aug. 5th, 1822. 





How short the distance, yet secure 
From Londou’s smoke and noise ; 
The ale is good, the gin is pure, 
Miss Wilhe!mine the walk enjoys ; 
Waiters respond to tinkling bells,— 
How sweet is life at Bagnigge Wells. 
Ah! who would roam to distant realms, 


-=——— — . -_—— —= 


How snug we sit beneath the elms! 
A fig for snuff and hyson tea ; 

Save when I treats, as duty tells, 

Miss Wilhelmine at Bagnigge Wells. 


Who that comes here with Sunday coat, 
And sempstress fair and kind, 
Would stoop to save a paltry groat?— 
Oh, no, to nature all resigned, 
‘His thoughts will gleam through fields and 
dells,° 
Handfuls of joy near Bagnigge Wells. 


If in my breast a joyful thrill 
Pervades its pulses true, 
Tis when the shop is shut and still— 
When Islington bursts on the view : 
Oh! Sunday all the week excels, 
When love is felt at Bagnigge Wells. 
My darling’s placid eye conveys 
A voiceless lovelight beam, 
And fancy unmolested plays, 
Till | of Monday morning dream— 
Oh ! then, adieu, the magic spells 
Of Sunday eve and Bagnigge Wells. 


FPP PFE DOC LOLOL LEO LP LLEOEELELELEOLELPEEL LOE LLOLH 


SONG, 
TuNE: © Though love is warm awhile,’ 

Say, dear Corinna, say, 

Thou wilt be mine, 
Chase each dark doubt away © 

By rays divine ; 
Say thou wilt never rove, 
But always tender prove,— 
Swear this to me, my love, 

Then L°H be thine. 


Mild as the morning beam 
Now kindly shine, 
Soft as the pearly stream 
Sweetly incline: 
Like flowers love the sun, 
Nor once his fervour shun, 
As streams united run, 
So I ‘ll be thine. L. 
PPP PPP LEP LE PPE LEC OELPEEOPLOL LL LOE PE PEELE LCE ELLE 
SOBRIETY. 
In reply to Tyro’s Song, *A Truce to your 
Preaching *.’ 
Baccuus, I have been thinking 
What pleasure the wine cup ean bring ; 
Ard is there such magic in drinking, 
Of which sometimes poets will sing. 


Will a bumper or two drown their cares ; 
What man is so mad, then, to think 
That wine melts the snow of grey hairs ? 


When a hero is drunk, it is idle 
To put battle’s sword in his hand ; 
When a jockey is drunk, why the bridle 
A blind man would safer command. 
When a statesman is drunk, who would set him 
To make a long speech about war ; 
When a philosopher is drunk, why let him 
Have a rush-light—he’ll think ’tis a star. 
When a lover is drunk and wine sips, 
He’ll contend that in goblets are blisses ; 
And, as the purple grape touches his lips, 
He'll swear ‘tis a brimmer of kisses. 
Will the dead rose of life ever brighten, 
If breathed on by lips steep’d in wine ; 
Can a heart that is quite heavy lighten, 
If wreath’d by a garland of vine. 


{ would sooner be sober, enjoying 
The calmness that virtue doth bring, 
Than drink whilst flush’d vice was destroying 
My soul, though crown’d aud a king, 
SOBERSIDES. 





Whilst such delights are fiee! 





* Literary Chronicle, No. 169. 





EXTEMPORE LINES, 
Addressed ta the Hon. Lady Lumley, upon pre- 
senting her Ladyship with a curious Bur- 
muda Bird's Nest, containing Eggs of Sour 
different Colours, previous to Her Ladyship's 
Departure for Europe. 
ImpeRTALbDlue—yourhonour’d husband's cause: 
And the pale white—the justice of our laws ; 
Celestial blue—bids hope her altars rise, 
Again to meet you under happier skies ; 
The mottled shews the changing mortal state, 
And none’s exempt from care, however good or 
great. N, 
St. George's, Bermuda, May, 1822. 


SLO L OL OL ODL OLDIE LLL OL LOEL EL EPPOEOPEOPROPPED DM pm 


ON THE DEATH OF Mr. EMERY. 


With funeral garlands deck your Emery’s bier ; 
He who hath pass’d for ever from your sight : 
No more, no more shall ke on earth appea, 
The tongue-applaudcd actor of a night. 


King-aping heroes, who false sceptres hold, 

Or earth-crown’d monarchs seated on real 
thrones: 

Both fade at last in death, and fill the mould, 

And leave their fume in books or else on stones, 


Oft have you laugh’d to hear his comic song 
And Yorkshire dialect so aptly dress'd : 

Now will you miss his face the group among,— 
The merry group,—whose life seems but a jest. 


So full of laughter, mimicry, and fun : 

But ah! how soon the fame of men is o'er; 
How soon the drama of existence ’s done: 
Then the poor player dies—is seen no more. 


Oh! bring a wreath and lay it on his tomb: 
The grave that holds him has no common dust ; 
Oh! let not greedy time his name consume ; 
For Garrick has, and he deserves, a bust. 


Actor and painter and musician he: 

It seem’d as if the muses had combin’d 
Their various powers, to let vain mortals see 
How many arts can flourish in one mind. 


But he has fretted his short hour away, 

And worn the sock and buskin until age 

Found himseif mock’d; for though the man 
was grey, 

Twas death alone could chace him from the 
stage. 


Oft have your voices bis rare genius lauded ; 
Oft have your senses deem ’d his fiction true ; 
Oft have your tongues his characters applauded: 
His acting was a spell that hung on you. 


Deati’s curtain has closed o’er him: ne’er again 
His magie words shall sound upon your ears ; 
His tongue no more shall speak in comic strain, 
Nor his bold tragedy melt you into tears. 


Weep Thalia, weep Melpomene; thou 

Wilt miss thy favourite actor in the crowd: 
Oh! let a cypress wreath enfold thy brow ; 
Oh! let the poet sing about his shroud. 


Scatter sweet flowers as he lics asleep 

In the close bosom of his mother earth ; 
Worms from his honour’d body ever keep: 
Calm sleep his spirit till its second birth. 


His orphans now should not be desolate: 

He who once mov'd you cannot make you feel; 
But Pity as his deputy does await, 

And bids you fly on angels’ wings to heal. 


Learn mortals, learn, that life is like a play, 
Whose last act ends in death; ’twere weil to 
know 
That all the good applauded went away,— 
That all the bad were only hiss’d below. 
London, August, 1822. 
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Ghe Mrama, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HayMARKET THEATRE.—Miss Pa- 
ton has frequently repeated the charac- 
ter of Susanna in the Marriage of 
Figaro, during the week, and proved 
that her talents are not merely vocal, 
for she isa very pleasing actress, who, 
we think, may sustain some important 
characters in genuine comedy. Asa 
singer, she will certainly hold a very 
distinguished place among the vocalists 
of the present day. The comedy of 
the Hypocrite has been very well per- 
formed at this house: Terry’s Cant- 
well is very good, second only to that 
of Dowton; the puritanical sanctity of 
the hypocrite, who makes it serve as a 
cloak for mean and selfish passions, 
was admirably hit off. Liston was 
amusing in Mawworm, but it was Lis- 
ton and not Mawworm that was amus- 
ing; Mrs. Chatterley coquetted through 
Charlotte with her usual sprightliness 
and vivacity. 

Enenish Opera Hovuse.—One of 
the boldest experiments that ever was 
exhibited on any stage, was made at 
this theatre on Thursday night,—that 
of embodying the whole history of Gil 
Blas, ‘ and every thing in the world,’ 
in one single opera, which, for the pur- 
pose, was extended to five acts. The 
piece was called ¢ Gil Blas at 17, 
25,52; and the hero, in these three 
different ages of his life, was represent. 
ed by three persons, certaiuly differing 
as much as possible. [n the first and 
second acts, Miss Kelly personates Gil 
Blas, whose journey from Oviedo, ren- 
contre with the banditti, and scene 
at the inn of Pennuaflor, where he is 
cheated of his supper, and laughed at 
by Picaro, are very amusingly repre- 
sented, In the third act, Mr. Pear- 
man succeeds to the vacated part of 
Gil Blas, and sings a few pretty songs, 
and marries Donna Meucia (Miss Ca- 
rew). The opera, which has not, hitherto, 
adhered rigidty to Le Sage, now quits 
him altogether. Mr. Bartley becomes 
the portly Gil Blas of fifty-two, with a 
daughter old enough to marry, and 
that daughter is Miss Kelly, the Gil 
Blas of Seventeen. These two acts are 
a sort of episode, in which Philip IV. 
puts the honour and integrity of Gil 
Blas toa severe test; and, failivg in 
seducing Antonio, gives her hand to 
her lover, Don Gaston. 

The great fault of this piece is its 
extreme length. It commenced at se- 
Yen o’clock and was not over until a 
quarter before twelve: the music pos- 








sesses considerable merit, particularly 
the overture; the scenery is uncow- 
monly beautiful. The piece met with 
some disapprobation; but, when Mr. 
Bartley came forward to announce 
that, ‘after the obviously necessary 
curtailments were made, the piece 
would be repeated,’ the ayes were evi- 
dently in his favour, 

Vauxnatrt Garpens.—On Monday 
night the King’s birth-day was cele- 
brated at these gardens with unusual 
splendour ; the attractions of the even- 
ing were certainly very numerous, and 
the z al of the proprietors met with due 
support. We understand that nearly 
20,000 persons were in the gardens on 
this evening; certainly, we never saw 
them so crowded. 

—_—_—_HB>o—— 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS IN PARIS. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the brutal recep- 
tion the English actors met with in 
Paris, it appears that Mr. Penley does 
not relinguish the hope of exhibiting 
the English drama in that capital. Ino 
a letter inserted in Galignani’s Journal, 
addressed to the Parisians, he states, 
that he will strengthen his company by 
engaging Mr. Kean, Mr. Dowton, 
Miss M. Tree, and other performers 
not less celebrated, and flatters himself 
that the disapprobation expressed on 
the first two nights of his performance 
was by no means general. 

We fear Mr. Penley does not know 
much of the French people, or he 
would not indulge the hope, that, un- 
der any circumstances, they would per- 
mit English theatricals in Paris; for 
the fact is, that the national hostility to 
England is not confined to its natives, 
but extends to its language, its litera- 
ture, and in particular to its drama. 
Mr. Penley surely is not aware of: the 
supreme contempt with which the 
French public is always disposed to 
consider the general taste of our na- 
tion; though he can scarcely be igno- 
rant that Voltaire, after flippautly en- 
deavouring to degrade Shakspeare into 
‘monstrous farce,’ modestly borrowed 
whole scenes from our immortal bard. 
Eternally talking of systems, schools, 
unities, and dramatic laws, which they 
have neither depth, solidity, coolness, 
nor sagacity evough to relish, much 
less to comprehend, the French appear 
to have arrogated to themselves a dis- 
cretionary power of settling the whole 
republic of letters in every point. 

it has long been heresy in France 
not to depreciate Shakspeare. ‘Those 
very persons who are insensible-to the 





genuine feeling that es ‘the 
wayward melancholy’ of Hamlet are 
content, however, to see the Prince of 
Denmark go through the touehing 
gesticulations of a French grimacier. 
It is not many years ago, since,—at the 
very theatre where Shakspeare’s Othello 
was, ten days ago, condemned, and the 
performers of it driven from the stage, 
that at the Theatre dela Porte St. Mar- 
tin—Hamlet was converted into a pan 
tomime, and that ‘ the baried majesty. 
of Denmark’ watked in a.tragic panto- 
mime in three acts, intefs with 
dances—a production as like. the ori- 
ginal as the Henriade is to the Aeneid.. 
We have seen a book of this tragie pan- 
tomime, in which Hamlet fi in 
‘inexplicable damb show ;’ and we 
quote a few of its figurative and de- 
scriptive expressions :— | 

‘ Devoured by remorse, Gerttude comes 
to throw herself at the feet of her hus- 
band’s statue ; and to endeavour, by her 
repentance, to appease his manes justly ir- 
ritated.” [sc. 4 ‘ Claudius conjures 
her to inform him of the naturé of her 
grief—he falls on his knees—she repulses 
him with horror.” [sc.2.] ‘Hamtet bows 
to Gertrude, kisses her hand, and kneels 
with respect before the statue of his fa- 
ther: at the base of which he deposits his 
sword yet sinoking with the bload of his 
enemies,’ &c. [se, 3.] ‘A triumphal 
march announces the arrival of the ware 
riors. Hamlet fies to meet them, &c. 

Now, we are sure that our readers 
will pity poor Gertrude, who has so 
much to express in one act ; to be de- 
voured by remorse—to appease a ghost, 
who is very reasonably irritated—and 
to repulsea lover with horror,—and all 
this witn a look, too, as Puff says in 
the Critic, if she does it as she ought. 

Gertrude’s duty is, however, comp: - 
ratively easy, when compared with 
what devolves on Hamlet; he must 
take care that he bows grucefully, 
kneels devoutly, and, after depositing 
his sword, smoking with war-like effect, 
at the base of the statue of his father, 
he must fly to meet his soldiers. On 
looking further into this * unreal mock- 
ery,’ we find that the whole of the 
dramatis persone are very singularly 
affected. Gertrude is agitated, touch- 
ed, pierced with anguish, consumed with 
anxtety, and once more devoured by 
remorse :—Ophelia is very subject to @ 
lively uneasiness. Hamlet is attacked 
so very metaphorically by contending 
passions, that he is at a loss how to re- 
sist such conflicts ; he is on the point 
of yielding, when he rallies his courage, 
&e.; and poor Claudius is so often 
‘ penetrated,’ that he is at last very 
fairly struck through the body by Ham- 














let. As for the prince himself, he may 
use his own words to his father’s ghost: 
* Alas! poor gentleman ! 
* That it should come to this ! 
But—T must hold my tongue.’ 


After such a specimen of Parisian 
taste, who would think of playing one 
of Shakspeare’s plays before them. It 
would be ‘ casting pearls before swine,’ 
and subjecting the performers to the 
iynorant and treacherous insults of a 
moh, X. 








Jeu d’esprit on the Lord Chamberlain. 
© What makes his lordship sleep so late ” 
* A tradesman whisper'd. ‘ Sleep, you say” 
Teague, with a swile, rejoin’d.—* Why, fait, 

My master’s chamber-lain to-day,’ * 

Dr. Herschel’s Pun.—Miss Hers- 
chel, the sister of the Astronomer 
Royal, and whose name ts Sarah, is by 
her brother familiarly called Sal, This 
lady, believing the late eminent astro- 
nomer, Mr. F-—, to be serious tn his 
attentions to her, said to Dr. Herschel, 
‘ Really, brother, I believe Mr. F 
means what he said as a proposal!’ 
« Ay, ay,’ said the good-natured doc- 
tor, ‘1 dare say you thought it a pro- 
pos, Sal.’ | 

The Countess of G , well known, 
in ber time, for her sprightliness, and 
the brilliancy of her wit, when at Spa, 
visited a guining-house, where it was 
verv unusual to meet ladies. A man 
by her side, who was losing, uttered 
the most violent imprecations. At 
length, however, on perceiving the coun- 
tess, he asked her pardon for having 
vielded to the vexation he felt at the 
joss of his money, and, having ex- 
pressed himself in such improper terms, 
Madame G—— re-assured him, by re- 
plying, ‘ When a wotnan resolves to 
come where Iam, she must begin by 
leaving her ears at the door.’ 

Last Sunday's Observer (August 11) 
contained nine columns of particulars 
of his Majesty’s Departure for Edin- 
burgh, including the preparations on 
the river at Greenwich—those made by 
the Lord Mayor—description of the 
[nterior of the Hospital—arrival of the 
King at Greenwich—the Embarkation 
—passing Woolwich, Gravesend, and 
Southend. —The Observer of Sunday, 
August 18, will continue the particu- 
lars of his Majesty’s Voyage—arrival 
at the Frith of Forth, Landing, &c, 
The price of The Observer is Seven- 
pence.—.* Monday Edition of The 
Observer is published regularly, which 
is very desirable for country and foreign 
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Aobertisements. 
This day is published, in one thick volume 
12mv. price only 4s. 6d. bound ; or in boards, 
4s.; containing 500 pages, letter-press, and 
printed on good piper, woth a bold and dis- 
tinct type, 
SELECT PASSAGES from the 
BIBLE, arranged under distinct Heads, for the 
Use of Schools and Families. 
By ALEXANDER ADAM, Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Published by OLiver and Boypb, Edin- 
burgh; and G.and W. B. WHITrrakER, Lon- 
don. 
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Spanish Revolution. 

This day was published, in 8vo. illustrated with 
a Map of the Route of the Army, in ¢ ge thick 
volume, price 18s. boards, 

AN HISTORICAL REVIEW of 

the SPANISH REVOLUTION, including some 

Account of Religion, Manners, and Literature 

in Spain. 

By EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. 

Author of £ Letters from the Mediterranean,’ &c. 
‘Say not thou, what is the cause that the 

former days were better than these’? for thou 

dost not inquire wisely concerning this.’—Ec- 

clesiastes, Chap. 7. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WurvTaKer, Ave 

Maria Lane. 





Interesting Publication. 
Regularly sold by E. MARLBOROUGH, 4, Ave- 
Maria Lane, and all News Venders in London, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE; or, Lr- 
TERARY and SCIENIFIC MIRROR: a Liverpool 
weekly publication; price 34d. containing a 
variety of Original and Select Articles. 


Literature, Meteorology, 
Criticism, ' The Drama, 


Men and Manners, | Arts and Sciences, 
Amusement, | Wit and Satire, 
Elegant Extracts, | Natural History, 


Poetry, | Diary of the Months, 
Anecdotes, | Fashions, 
Biography, &e &e. &e. 


Forming a handsome Annual Volume, with 
a copious Index. 

Liverpool: printed and pnblished by E. 
SmitrH and Co., No. 54, Lord Street; and sold 
as above. 








circulation, 





Price 8d, in London and its Environs, or free 
by Post, ls. 


THE MUSEUM, No. XVII. pub- 


lished this day, and continued weekly, con- 

tains: 

Reviews of Dibdin’s Aides Althorpianae—May 
you like it—The Lollards—Bailey’s Tragedy 
of Grimaldi—Paramythia—Allan’s Bridal of 
Caolchairn and other poems. 

Original; A Day at Dulwich College—Fonthill 
Abbey—Sovereignty of Women—Walks in 
London, &c. 

Poetry; Carle, now the King’s come! by Sir 
Walter Scott—George the Fourth and a’that, 
KC. 

Fine Arts; Day’s Casts and Pictures.—Royal 
Academy of Music. 


The Drama; Italian Opera, Drury Lane, Eng- 


lish Opera House, &ce. 

Varieties ; New bridge, Depth of Water at Lon- 
don Bridge, Receipts of Religious Charities 
in 1821, Lacon Loyquitur, Literary Announce 
ments, &e. &c 
Published by J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Stré et, 

London, every Saturday ; and may also be had 

of all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postmasters, &c, 
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Smirke’s Illustraiions of Lalla Rookh. 
This day is published, price 2s. embellished 
with the first Illustration of The Veijed Pro 

phet of Khorassan, finely engraved by J. i 

Robinson, from a Painting by R. Smirke, 

RK. A,—Fashionable Walking and Ball Dresses. 

in Colours, 7 
THE LADY’S MAGAZINE: or 
Mirror of the Belles-Lettres, Fashions, Fine 
Arts, Music, Drama, &e. fox August 1, 1822: 
contuining, among the usual variety of original 
and interesting matter,—Original Letter of the 
late celebrated Mrs. Robinson—On the Writings 
and Genius of Thomas Moore—Essays—Tales 
—Criticism—Review of New Music.—Drama- 
tic Intelligence.—Original Poetry, by the late 
Peter Pindar, &c. 

*,* The Public are respectfully informed, 
that, in the Number for September 1, will be 
given the second of a Series of Six Engravings, 
illustrative of Mr. Moore’s celebrated Poem of 
Lalla Rookh. They will be engraved in the 
finest manner, by C. Heath, W. Finden, J. H. 
Robinson, and J. Romley, from Paintings by 
R. Smirke, Esq. R. A. 

London: Printed for S. HaMILTON; pub- 
lished by S. Ropinson, Paternoster Row; 
J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street ; and sold by all 
the Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 


MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD. 
This day, August 1, 1822, is published, price 2s. 
6d. with a Portrait of the MARTIONESS oF 
STAFFORD, Part 33 of 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES, by 
Sholto and Reuben Peicy, Brothers of the Be- 
nedictine Monastery, Mont Benger: conta-ning 
ANECDOTES of FASHION. Also, lately pub- 
lished, of the same Work, as undermentioned : 
Anecdotes of WOMAN, Portrait of Mrs. Han- 
nah More. 
Anecdotes of Honour, H.R. H. the Duke 
of York. 
Adecdotes of Lirerature, J. Nichols, Esq. 
F. 4.8. 
For the List of the preceding Subjects, see the 
printed Covers. 
Each Part is complete in itself, and sold se- 
parately. 
The whole will be completed in For/y Parts. 
London: printed for T. BOYS 7, Ludgate 
Hill; and sold by Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 











THE OBSERVER of Sunday, Au- 
gust 18, will contain, in addition to the Con- 
tinuation from last Sunday’s Observer of the 
Particulars of his Majesty’s Journey, the fullest 
Account and ali the Facts connected with the 
Death of the Marquis of Londonderry, which 
Particulars, including tle Coroner's Inquest at 
length, and a Memoir, will fill about Twelve 
Folio Columns, occupying more than one half 
of the Observer—the Price of which is Seven- 
pence. A Monday Edition of The Observer 1s 
regularly published, which is very desirable 
for Country and Foreign circuiation. 

*,»* The Observer ef August 18 will be kept 
on sale all the ensuing Week—Franks gratis. 








London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors Last of Excter Change; to whom adver- 
tisements and communications * sor the Editor’ (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 7s 
ot. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hali Court; H.and WW. Smith, 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand; Booth, 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Malt; 
by the Bouksellers ut the Royal Exchange; and by 
all other Booksellers and Newsvernde: s.—Printed by 
Ravidson. Old Boswell Court. Carey Stree Pur 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman. 
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